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SWISS LEVER WATCHES 
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INDIVIDUALLY FLASH / FROZEN SEAFOODS 


H. Mudd & Son Ltd., Grimsby (Licensed by the Carnation Company of the U.S.A. Registered User) 





Fortnums in the evening? 
delicious! y 
Fountain Restaurant is now open until 11.30 p.m. Mon-Fri 


right through the meal! 


ason NUN 

















A, The Apollinaris spring overlooks the Rhine Valley. From it 
. os, . comes the soft water, natural] ated, affectionately known as 
p ollinaris is ‘sparkling’ spring water aE eR ag ee d 


Polly. Apollinaris has the unique quality of bringing out 
the true flavour of a whisky. Ask for ‘Scotch and POLLY’ 


JEISWEILER WALLACE HEATON 


Jhv realest name The Camera People 
4 Diriguudy 








127 New Bond Street, London. W.|! 





























DAVIES INVESTMENTS LIMITED a —_ 


_PRIATE BANKERS M°VITIE & PRICE 


Continue to pay 


10 ‘i - 77’. . . . 
12 %per annum Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 
mrss be cdded snaathyen ach ak. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from EDINBURGH - LONDON - MANCHESTER 
INVESTMENT DEPT. ILD., DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 Aa ~ | —! EE 


MOTOR UNION woe 


10, ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 












































PRICE 2s. 6d.: FOR POSTAGE RATES Registered as a Newspaper for Transmission in the United Kingdom. PUBLISHING QFFICE: INGRAM HOUSE 
S. Od.: See Frontispiece 13-15, JOHN ADAM ST., LONDON, W.€.2 
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GUINNESS PETS PAGE N° 3 


The Torpid Terrapin 


The Tortoise that we’ve got 
Could never win a race— 
This fact we have to face. 
Snails set a spanking pace 
It finds a lot too hot, 


This Tortoise that we've got. 


The Tortoise at our place 
Is feeling rather sore, 
Because we all deplore 
Its speed along the floor. 
Old Aesop’s a disgrace— 


A tortoise cannot race! 














That Tortoise that we own, 
We thought we'd rev it up, 
With Guinness in a cup— 
We gave it some to sup, 
One winter afternoon, 


This Tortoise that we own. 


That Guinness did it good. 

It moved at quite a rate, 
Right out of the estate— 

Or did it hibernate ? 

We've often thought it would. 





But Guinness did it good. 
It should! 


7 


GUINNESS IS GOOD FOR YOU 


Copies of this page may be obtained from Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. (Park Royal) Ltd., Advertising Dept., 8, Baker Street, London, W.1 G.E. 3383 
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TAMAR ROAD BRIDGE - PLYMOUTH 
This impressive suspension bridge is now open to traffic. 
The 33 ft. wide roadway is suspended 130 ft. above the 
River Tamar on 250 ft. high main towers which carry 
the 1,100 ft. central span and 374 ft. side spans. C [ F V - L A N D 
Completed in two years this is another tribute 


to Cleveland engineering skill. 


Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Mott, Hay & Anderson. 


THE CLEVELAND BRIDGE & ENGINEERING CO. LTD. DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 
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To South Africa 
THE ELLERMAN WAY 


Of course it’s luxurious, but it isn't just 
luxury on ELLERMAN ships, As you step 
inside your own cabin-suite you enjoy a 
pleasant feeling of well-to-do well-being. 
Very soon, you experience a new kind of 
service from the ship's company, almost 
old-world in its courtesy and attentive- 
ness. Our passengers (many of whom are 
experienced world-travellers and good 
judges in this matter) tell us that our ships’ 
cuisine is equal to that of any five-star 
restaurant anywhere. Fine ships and 
fine service, maintaining a fine tradition 
of quiet competence . . . this is the 
ELLERMAN way to South Africa. 
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SWANS HELLENIC CRUISES 


WITH THE 


HELLENIC TRAVELLERS CLUB 


Under the Patronage of the Vice-Chancellors of Oxford, Cambridge, Aberdeen and 
Reading Universities. 


Cruise No. 28 30th March to 15th April 1962 
VUSOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Pylos, Eglianos, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos 
or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, Bosphorus, Istanbul, 
Thasos, Folios Athens—2 days with optional I-day visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and 
Delphi; or Old Corinth, Mycenae and Epidauros; or Aegina, Hydra and Poros; Sounion, Delos, 
Milos, Olympia, Korcula, Venice. 


Cruise No. 29 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, TURKEY, LEBANON, “CYPRUS 

Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Athens, Daphni and Elousis or Sounion. Delos, Aataiye. com. 

Aspendos, Beirut (Optional 3-day visit by air to: Petra; or Baalbek, Damascus and imyra ; 
lon. Optional agi Jerusalem: or Amrit, Tortosa pa Keak des 

Chevaliers), Baalbek, ‘Dog River, Byblos, Famagusta, me, eee St. Hilarion, Bellapais, 

Kyrenia, Rhodes, Kamiros, Knossos, fae Deiphi, Venice. 

Cruise No. 30 29th April to 15th May 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GRSSCE, | TURKEY 

Venice, Dubrovnik, tg ig Antalya, Perge Side, Rhodes, Lindos or 

Philerimos and Kamiros Mykonos, Cape Helles. alk i Peninsula, Troy, Bos; 

Istanbul, Ephesus or Priene, Athens,  — ang Eleusis or salen, Mistra, Sparta, Dept, 

orcula, Venice. 


Cruise No, 31 Sth August to 31st August 1962 
ITALY, SICILY, GREECE, TURKEY 

Genoa, Salerno, Paestum, Palermo, ta, Syracuse, Olym - de Santorini, Rhodes, 

Lindos or 4 -—y! and Kamiros, los, Mykonos, Samothrace, Troy, Toop. Den horus, Istanbul, 

Ephesus or Priene, hens, Daphni and and Bleuss or Sounion ( (Optional overnight stay in Athens 


with visit to: Dephat “Onios Loukas and Delphi; or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old 


Corinth), Venice. 
Cc Wh A to 15th September 1962 
YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, : TURKEY, BLACK SEA, RUMANIA, 


Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Knossos, | Pergamum, Istanbul, Bosphorus, Congome. 
Mamaia, Bucharest—2 days with overni Stay, Stalin (Varna), Nessebur, Bourgas , Troy, 


Tinos, Mykonos, Athens, Daphni and E or Sounion (Optional overnight Stay ih At ens ae 
visit to: Daphni, Osios Loukas and Delphi; a = ae Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), 
enice 

Cruise No. 33 


to 0th September 1962 

YUGOSLAVIA, GREECE, MT ORKEY 
Venice, Dubrovnik, Olympia, Tiryns, Epidauros, Aegina, Knossos, Gortyna and Phaestos or 
Mallia, Rhodes, Lindos or Philerimos and Kamiros, Patmos, Ephesus or Priene, Pergamum, 
horus, Istanbul, Troy, Samothrace, Delos, Tinos, Mykonos, ‘Athena, Daphni and ee leusis 
union (Optional overnight stay in Athens with visit to: i. Osios Loukas and Deiphi: 

or Daphni, Corinth Canal, Mycenae and Old Corinth), Venice. 
Each Cruise will be accompanied by five Guest Lecturers who will give lectures on board and at the 
various sites visited. 

Guest Lecturers accompanying 1962 Cruises include: 
Mr. John BOARDMAN, phn BOWRA, Mr. John C. DANCY, Mr. M. I. FINLEY 
Dr. Michael ae NT, Professor P. J. LLOYD-JONES, Sir Harry LUKE, Me. Michael 
MACLAGAN, Walter F. OAKESHOTT Canon y PENTREATH, Mr. Stewart H. 
PEROWNE, 8. lan A. RICHMOND, Professor w. ‘3. STANFORD, Professor H. R. 
TREVOR-ROPER, The Rev. Lawrence WADDY, Professor L. WEBSTER, Sir Mortimer 
WHEELER and Sir John 


PRICES FROM 100 GUINEAS (including travel London/Venice and return). 
For full particulars and reservations apply to: 


W. F. & R. K. SWAN (Hellenic) LTD. 
260-261 (Q40) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1! 


Telephones: MUSeum 8070 (18 lines). 











oe 


Early 1962 


A_tspical double room on the The “City of Durban” restau- The Sports deck on the “City 
“City of Exeter.”’ Cabins on Eller- rant spans the full width of the of Port Elizabeth’: ail “City” 
man ships are on either “A™ Ship and seats all passengers at class passenger ships on the South 








or “B” decks . . . light, airy and one service... providing a cuisine Africa run have a swimming-pool. 
beautifully appointed. jor — Ellerman ships are drawing-room and library. 
renowned. 


The service is maintained by the T.s.m.v. City of Port 
Elizabeth, City of Exeter, City of York, and City of 
Durban, each accommodating 100 passengers in 
single and double rooms (with removable Pullman 
berths for children). These ships afford superb 
passenger amenities. All rooms have windows or 
portholes and there are electric fans in addition to 
mechanical ventilation. 


Approximately every fourteen per adult (£132 per adult 
days an Ellerman “City” class on a 12-passenger vessel). 
ship sails for South Africa, Full information can be ob- 
Lourenco Marques and Beira. tained from Ellerman Lines, 
Passage rates are competitive Passenger Office, 29/34, Cock- 
. . an outside double room, spur Street, London, S.W.1, 
for example, with private or from all Shipping and 
bathroom en suite, is £165 travel agents. 


ELLERMAN 
LimrteS serve the world 


Three important books will 


be published in January, 1962 


I 
Romain Gary 


a memoir 
PROMISE AT DAWN 
(21/-) 


2 
J. Tuzo Wilson 


an account of the Geophysical Year 
1.G.Y., THE YEAR OF THE NEW MOONS 
(30)-) 


3 
I. and M. Orga 


a biography of the founder of modern Turkey 
ATATURK 


(30/-) 











(§) MICHAEL JOSEPH 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical 1s sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, oe hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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THE PEARL ISLAND OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 






Be sure. Make the same choice as Aphrodite for the 
realization of your greatest expectations...... 


; GrYRRNS 


} The Isle that presents something new, something really 





different, packed with colourful places of interest ; Gateway 


IHC SE 
AyY 
“~ 





to the Holy Land; Birthplace of St. Barnabas; Abounding 


in classical and medieval antiquities, with an impressive 


¥ 
Y 


Crusader fortress on every mountain peak; The land of 








eternal spring; 340 days of bright health-bringing sunshine 
yearly; Modern hotels and Cypriots’ traditional hospitality, 


plus a low cost of living. 





Information: 
Cyprus Tourist Office, 
Nicosia 
or 
The Office of the High Commissioner, 
Republic of Cyprus, 
168, Regent Street, 
LONDON, W.1. (Tel. REGent 6651) 
or 


Aerial view of Kyrenia Your Travel Agent. 


» CYPRUS 
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evonshire 
for cream... 


but ‘Yorkshire’ for Insurance 


All the world knows that it’s Devonshire for cream. For insurance 





the World and His Wife choose the Yorkshire Insurance Company, 
which today is rendering a service to communities in all parts of the 
world, fostering progress .. . establishing confidence. All types of 
modern insurance are transacted by this old established 
Company and it will certainly be to your advantage to 
consult the “Yorkshire” branch office in your area to 


bring your insurance requirements up-to-date. x 


IL 





... the World and His Wife choose 


* For instance 

of the risks appertaining to farmers and modern 

Every aspect can be covered — 
Fire, Accidents to Farm Workers, Farmer's Third 
Party Liability, Motor and Trade Vehicles and all 
risks of Live Stock Mortality arising from breeding, 
exhibition, Foot and Mouth disease or transit. 


farm equipment 





the “* Yorkshire’ has long experience 


The YORKSHIKE 
INSURANCE Company Ltd 


Chief Offices: St. Helen's Square, York and Becket House, 36/37 Old Jewry, London, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


Branches and Agencies throughout the world 

















STAND J19 


INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW, EARLS COURT. 


STENVIS is a 6 ton 25’ 
L.O.A. cruiser of moulded 
plywood primarily designed 
for cruising but is well 
proven in races. Four 
people can travel in com- 
plete comfort. The total 
cost inclusive with a Turner 
Stuart 4 h.p. engine is 
£1,741 F.O.B. Amsterdam 
but bare Hulls can be sup- 
plied for the Amateur 
Builder for only £350 and 
a total cost of under £1,000 
should be attainable. 


Enquiries to: 





TRINTEL is designed to 
please as many yachtsmen 
as possible. This 21° L.O.A. 
is a comfortable easily- 
handled cruising sloop. 
Having a steel Hull there 
are no seams or cracking 
paint to spend money on 
each year. Speed is not an 
essential but she has done 
well in R.O.R.C. races. 
Recently modified, it now 
has 5 berths. The standard 
layout price including de- 
livery to the nearest port 
in the British Isles £3,349. 





BOLDER the bigger sister 
of the Trintel is also steel 
hulled. A very comfortable 
4 berth cruiser with a dis- 
placement of approxim- 
ately 6.3 tons gives 
enormous space below 
decks. Properly trimmed 
and sailed she can do well 
in races as well as being a 
spacious sea boat. Her 24’ 
L.W.L. makes her eligible 
for all R.O.R.C. races. 
Price with 24 h.p. Albin 
Petrol engine is £4,448. 


80, OLD STREET, ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, LANCS, ENGLAND 


Telephone: ASHton 4242/3 
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YOU can bring joy... 


to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 
The Rev. John Waterhouse, 0.8.E 
Highbury Park, 
London N.5 
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Take another look at Bermuda 
and see what tt costs you now! 


When did you last look at Bermuda? Or have you always believed this sun-pampered holiday island 

to be far beyond your travel capacity—or cheque book? Look again. Imagine a mellow climate 

where the sun ever smiles benignly but never too fiercely, where a mild-eyed moon presides over 

a gay yet charmingly informal night life. Let your mind linger on pink-and-gold sands lapped by 

A an ocean of turquoise. Let it dwell in a sportsman’s dream come true .. . swimming, water-skiing, 

. sailing, golfing, angling. Look again at Bermuda. Now only a few hours away from home by air. 
ah For as little as 154 guineas you can have a fortnight’s inclusive holiday. 


*, BERMUDA 


The. dls - datant Hn The Sun 


o 
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* 

> 

e 

ca 

e Flying first-class 
$ to New York on 
e@ business? Book 
@ to Bermuda (it 
> costs you noth- 
e@ ing more) and fit 
@ arelaxing break- 
r in-the-sun into 
e your itinerary. 
@ 
* 
“ 


ENQUIRE ABOUT NEW RATES FOR BERMUDA HOLIDAYS THROUGH YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR DIRECT TO THE BERMUDA TRAVEL INFORMATION OFFICE, Dept. ILN/2. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. TEL: REGENT 1412-3. 
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— SOUTH TYROL 


DOLOMITES PROVINCE OF BOLZANO 

I 

, 

: 

’. 
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OPEN DAILY 10 A.M. —9 P.M. 
- « Closed Sunday Jan.7 
Adults 3/- + Children under 16 years 1/6 


THE YEAR'S 
BRIGHTEST 





INTERNATIONAL 





rg almay? ee 












Garlanded and fragrant with flowers, 


















BO LZA N Orinces town of the district - 50 hotels 
and innsto meet all requirements. tdeol 
base for excursions into the Dolomites and the hill country. Large 


swimming-pools with sports paradise. Trout a, Detailed 
information from: Azienda di Soggiorno, Bolzano, P. O. B. 308 


HOTELS LAURIN Ist - GREIF 2nd Park with swimming-pool. 
Tennis. Open air restaurant -Orchestra-Bar-Grillroom-Garoges. 


HOTEL ALP! New - Reasonable prices - Modern. Air-conditio- 
ned. All rooms telephone, boths or showers. Tel.: Alpihotel 


HOTEL POST and EUROPA Restaurant - Gorden - Gorages. 
HOTEL FIGL Central, half-board 22 sh, restaur., member A. A. 


BRESSANON iz A place to make you feel at 

home. Inf.: Town Tourist Off. 
Long remembered vacations and traditional hospitality at the 
ELEPHANT HOTEL Founded 1551 - Own park - Swimming-pool. 
ME RAN World famous alpine health resort. 
Famous mineral wells. 130 hotels all 


categories. Grape cures. Rich entertainment program, tennis, 
fishing. Excursions into the Dolomites, to the Lake of Gorda, 
and Venice. Inf. and folders: Azienda di Seoggiorno, Merano. 
BAVARIA HOTEL Comfortable - Hotel soigné - Maia Alte. 


GRAND HOTEL BRISTOL 1st - All rooms w. tel., baths or sho- 
wers, roof-garden w. heated swimming-pool - Garden - Garage. 


HOTEL CONTINENTALE Friendly atmosphere - Comfortable. 
HOTEL IRMA 100 beds - comfortable - swimming-pool - garden. 
HOTEL MINERVA Modern - Top comfort - Quiet location - Park. 
HOTEL MIRABELLA 2nd cl. Radioactive-bathing cures 1/1-31/12. 
PALACE HOTEL Ist cl. -250 beds - large own park- mineral baths. 
HOTEL PARADISO Modern- Secluded location-Large own pork. 


A ATA ATI 
BRUNICO 2s ta age Mest ory 


and boarding houses of all categ. Write: Azienda Soggiorno. 
HOTEL ANDREAS HOFER “Gemitlich” - Exc. cuis. Moder. pric. 
HOTEL POST Top comfort - First-class cuisine - Gorages. 
HOTEL ROSA D’ORO 100 beds - Particulary quiet location. 


CA kK EZZA AL LAGO (Karersee) 4800 feet between 
Catinaccio(Rosengarten) andLatemar. 
Chairlifttothe Rosengarten up to 6000 feet. 


GOLF HOTEL 1st class - Golf (18 holes) - Tennis - Riding. 
HOTEL LATEMAR Homelike atmosph. - Exc. cuis. -Reas. prices. *~ - 


COLLE ISARCO 3600 f. TotheSouth of theBren- 
ner.AtthegatetotheDolom. ~7 

PALACE HOTEL GROBNER Ist class - Sunny quiet location- ~ 

Family Hotel - All sports - All entertainments - Reas. prices. 


LAGO DI BRAIES 32%,;":5.008 s!20 

ful lake of the Dolomites. 
GRANDHOTEL LAGO DiI BRAIES Ist class - 200 beds - Beauti- 
ful location - Modern comfort - All sports facilities - Garage. 


this glorious sub-tropical Island 
basks in sunshine from January to 
December. Its seas are always 
warm enough for bathing. 
Its mountain scenery never loses its 





thrill. You can watch cottagers 
wotking at crafts as ancient as 
the island itself 
golf. You stay in hotels (which 
can be booked here) with a 
world-wide reputation for 


—or play tennis or 





ul 


pampering their guests. 
Your Travel Agent will explain 
how easy it is to get there 
by sea (3) days) or air. 
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PN OSI 7 FR, 
For further information é> 


write or call 


Prague State wa 


_@ 20Lower Regent St, London SW 



































Opening Day 10 





HOLIDAYS 
IN THE SUN 


VIA 


B.0.A.C. and CUNARD EAGLE 


Two weeks inclusive holiday in 
BERMUDA From 149 Gns. 

















ORTISEL servninaspool «Cabin: ond Chari BAHAMAS ..... 184 Gns. 
EXH | BITION Famous cablewoy: Ortisei 4055 feat to Alpe Siow O579 fi JAMAICA ..... 206 Gns. 
HOTEL AQUILA Ist class - Pork - 220 beds - 55 bath-rooms. ANTIGUA ..... 212 Gns. 
S. CANDIDO VAL Pustenia . 2000 F. - sunny. BARBADOS..... 222 Gns. 


All sports facilities, ev. comfort. 


SOLDA fii. fies TRAFOI 
HOTEL GAMPEN 50 beds, top comfort, full boord fr. 23 sh. 


Tl RES 3600 feet - In the heart of the Dolomites - 
Alpine tourist centre - Beautiful location. 


HOTEL LAVINA BIANCA 120 beds - comf. - reasonable prices. 





Trinidad & Tobago 232 Gns. 


PERSONALISED HOLIDAYS 
Leave any day 
Stay as long as you wish 
Choose from a wide range of hotels 
For full details and free colour brochure 
write, call or telephone 
HOULDER BROS. & CO. LTD. 
53, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
ROY. 2020, and branches—or see your 
travel agent. 








information from: Your Travel Agency, Dolomites Informa- 
tion Bureau, Suffield House, 79 Davies St., London W 1, and 
> ~ Ente Provinciale Turismo, Piazza Walter 22, Bolzano (Italy). 


























WINTER SUNSHINE a 
FUN and RELAXATION = suapow 
by PLEASE REMEMBER 





ST. DUNSTAN’S 


HE, cepak)O{, comer > 1) BEIRUT IN YOUR WILL 


FROM LONDON _ 
EVERY MORNING 


‘fs 





from £114 return 
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ORGANISED BY THE SHIP & BOAT BUILDERS’ 
NATIONAL FEDERATION & SPONSORED BY THE 


DAILY 
EXPRESS 








Book through your travel agent or phone :- 


MIDDLE EAST 








LONDON wvoe Park 5681 


(Reservations 24 hours a day) 
MANCHESTER SLACKFRIARS 9048 
BIRMINGHAM MIDLAND 8747 
GLASGOW city 3388 


AIRLINES 





All information from 
THE LORD FRASER OF LONSDALE 
(Chairman) 


ST DUNSTAN’S 


1, South Audley Street, London, W.! 


(Registered in accordance with the Notional 
Assistance Act, 1948) 
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BRISTOL 
giass-fibre 
version of the 
‘Yachting World’ 
30 ft. keelboat 


Acknowledged by many experts as the outstanding craft of 
the 1961! season after its first-attempt victory in the 

Cowes ‘Round-the-Island’ classic, the Bristol glass-fibre 
version of the ' Y.W.' 30 ft. keelboat makes its public 

debut at the 1962 National Boat Show. The BRISTOL gives 
proof of the greater superiority of the BAPL reinforced 
plastics form of construction for any marine project where 
precise structure technology is a pre-requisite of manufacture. 


see it on 
stand no. 


UaQs FIRST FLOOR 


NATIONAL BOAT SHOW 


Enquiries to 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE PLASTICS tTO + BRISTOL 
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The COWES GOLD ROMAN BOWL 


As part of its sea-trials programme the 
BRISTOL | prototype (shown above) started 
in the classic Cowes ‘Round-the-Island’ race 
and—declared the outright winner against 
273 competitors—was awarded the coveted 
Cowes Gold Roman Bowl. 











DESIGNED BY UFFA FOX LTD - NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
This forty foot forty m.p.h. seaworthy cabin cruiser is built to Lioyd’s 
Price: from £8,000 to £12,000 depending on engines and 
ac mmodation required. For runabouts don’t forget Pochin Craft 146 
Mk. tf and 123 designed by Alan H. Buchanan Ltd. 


* See us on our STAND G.5 


POCHIN (MANCHESTER) LTD - KING STREET WORKS - MIDDLEWICH - CHESHIRE - Phone: MIDDLEWICH 3221 


survey. 








Go one better 


vai Go Johnson 


COMPLETELY 
NEW Johnson 

28 h.p. Sea-Horse 
@ rugged, cars 
motor giving HIGH 
power ata 
popular price. 
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Over 2 million owners prove it 


They have found that a Johnson Outboard gives so much 
more because there is so much more put into it! 




















Whisper-quiet under-water exhaust . . . instant starting 
either one-pull manual, or press-button electric, and on 
two models the revolutionary new electramatic drive! These 
are some of the exclusive features you get with Johnson. 
Years ahead in style . . . in performance and downright 
dependability ... Johnson Sea-Horses come in ten magni- 
ficent models from the frisky 3 h.p. to the giant 75 h.p.— 
each one the ultimate in smooth, quiet, surging power. 


And you get the world’s finest service 


Johnson service is world-wide. Look for the stockist sign 
—there is one in your district. 


Write to-day to Dept. ILNI for superbly illustrated Johnson 
brochure. 





EP BARRUS LID 
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Eloquence you tan see! 


Clothes from Simpson put all the ideas 


you've ever had about how clothes should be- 














into eloquent fact. Clothes from Simpson 


combine aristocracy of material i 

with artistry of cut. DAKS, for instance. 

DAKS for men. DAKS for women. ¢ 

Simpson is their London home. 

Clothes from Simpson speak for themselves— 

and for their wearers. ! 

They merit vour attention. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1961. 


BOW BELLS ARE RUNG AGAIN: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH BRINGING AN END 
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TO THE TWENTY-TWO-YEAR SILENCE OF THE 


rie 


“GREAT BELL OF BOW,” DURING A MOVING CEREMONY IN CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, ON DECEMBER 20. 


At 4 p.m. on Wednesday, December 20, Londoners heard a sound which for 
a great many typified England’s capital as much as any other, even though 
it had not been heard since before the Second World War. St. Mary-le-Bow 
was rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren after the Great Fire of 1666. In July 
1939 the famous bells were last heard, although all through the war their 
recorded sound was used by the B.B.C. in its services to all parts of the world, 
and became a symbol of the free world. On the night of May 10, 1941, St. 
Mary-le-Bow and its bells were destroyed by bombing. Now the church is 


being rebuilt, and £200,000 has already been collected from an appeal launched 
in 1956. A campaign to collect a further £63,000 was begun earlier this month, 
and the Rector, the Rev. Joseph McCulloch (shown above), has recently 
made a four-month tour of the world in which he spoke of the restoration. 
Meanwhile, the twelve bells have been recast from the old metal and hung 
in their steeple in Cheapside. On December 20 Prince Philip pulled on the 
bell-rope of the big tenor bell—the ‘‘ Great Bell of Bow ’’—and soon it was 
joined by the other eleven. True cockneys can now again be born. 


Postage—Inland, 4 }d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 54d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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EW Year resolutions are of two kinds—those 
aimed at improving or‘benefiting oneself and 
those directed to benefiting others. Among the 
latter, one of the most generally useful for the 
coming year would, I suggest, be a resolution on 
the part of all road-users so to use the Queen’s 
highway as to ensure its maximum value to the 
community as a whole; that is, neither to sit down 
on it and obstruct it, or to drive along it in such a 
way as to terrify, and endanger the lives and 
limbs of, one’s fellow subjects ! 

Shakespeare’s father, it may be remembered— 
a worthy citizen who became bailiff or, as we should 
say, mayor of Stratford-on-Avon, was at one time 
amerced for obstructing the highway; he had 
either (I have forgotten which, for it was a very 
common 16th-century offence) dumped a pile of 
refuse on it or used it for quarrying. And what 
was good enough for Shakespeare’s father should 
be good enough for us! So I hope in 1962 we shall 
all take his lesson to heart and apply it to ourselves, 
and however tempted we may be to deny the 
passage of the highroad to others as a means of 
expressing our political opinions or of careering 
along it at such speed that the vehicle we are 
driving becomes a potential lethal weapon. For, 
when one comes to think of it, our attitude to the 
common thoroughfare we share with all our fellow 
subjects is an acid test of good citizenship, and it 
is surely hypocrisy to advocate human co-operation 
and brotherhood and, in this most elementary 
particular of neighbourliness, good will and good 
manners, to render ourselves a public pest. For 
the Queen’s highway, and most especially the 
streets of our towns, are intended for the safe 
passage of all persons using them, whether fast 
travelling or slow, in vehicles or on foot. No one, 
however great his self-importance, vehement his 
political opinions, or urgent his journey, has any 
right to disregard the fact. 

And this goes, I would suggest, even for the 
officials of the Ministry of Transport and the 
Minister of Transport himself! I mention this 
point, in all humility, because it has been reported 
—I hope wrongly—that that most active and 
public-spirited man recently relieved himself of 
the remark that, because of his new one-way 
system of traffic in the principal London streets 
drivers will have to drive much faster and that this 
“ is going to bring about a discipline to pedestrians 
and so save their lives and limbs.”” If this observa- 
tion was really made, I suspect it may go down to 
history in the same category as Marie Antoinette’s 
famous utterance that, if the poor lacked bread, 
they should eat cake. For, contrary to the belief 
that apparently prevails in the Ministry of Trans- 
port, pedestrians not only constitute by far the 
greatest number of those who use the streets of 
our towns but they cannot avoid using them with- 
out bringing the nation’s economic life to a stand- 
still. Whether they like it or not—and few of 
them in London like it much—they have got, and 
repeatedly, to cross the roads, including those 
along which the Minister and his officials apparently 
wish motorists to drive as fast as possible. And 
as the number of regulated crossings provided for 
pedestrians is few and far between and the time 
given them for crossing in relation to the speed 
at which they are able to do so quite inadequate 
for their vast numbers at any busy time of the 
day, pedestrians will either have to continue to 
dart or scramble across our new civic race-tracks 
as best they can without the help of the rare 
occasional crossings provided by a grudging 
Authority which regards pedestrians as an impedi- 
ment to traffic, or, if they are forbidden to do so, 
will have to wait patiently in thousands in queues 
on the pavements until such time as the rapid 
flow of vehicle traffic diminishes. In the light of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


pedestrian casualty figures and the fact that 
roughly three-quarters of them are elderly persons, 
who are not usually remarkable for recklessness 
but merely suffer from the disability of not being 
very spry, Mr. Marples’s utterance, if true, 
appears curiously lacking in humanity. 

I doubt, however, if any Cabinet Minister or 
senior Civil Servant—certainly of the kind who are 
provided with official cars—can have any real idea 
of what those who are primarily pedestrians are 
having to suffer in our London streets to-day. By 
those who are mainly pedestrians, I mean those who 
have got to travel to and from their place of work 
without the help of that private transport for 
which primarily all the Ministry of Transport’s 
more recent regulations appear to be designed 





H.M. THE QUEEN INAUGURATING THE NEW SUBMARINE TELE- 
PHONE CABLE BETWEEN GREAT BRITAIN AND CANADA BY 


SPEAKING TO MR. DIEFENBAKER FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 
When making this call the Queen said to Mr. Diefenbaker 
“I am proud of the fact that the Commonwealth leads the 
world in its telephone communication system.’ She was 
using the new £9,000,000 Canadian Transatlantic Telephone 
-—. known as CANTAT. This is the first stage in an 
$88,000,000 system linking Commonwealth countries, using 
lightweight cable and eventually encircling the world. 


I also include in this wnder-privileged class all 
housewives who have to shop without a private car 
and all children—though for these at least some 
provision is made by local authorities—who have 
to go to and from school on foot. Together they 
constitute a far larger number of persons, many 
times greater than that minority of, on the whole, 
better-to-do persons who travel—not unnaturally 
in view of the present unsatisfactory state of our 
public transport facilities—to and from their 
suburban and country homes to the centre of 
London daily in what Sir Alan Herbert has 
graphically described as “torrents of one-man 
motors,’’ mostly driven, it now seems at the wish of 
and with the active encouragement of the Ministry 
of Transport, as fast as possible. I am far from 
regarding Jeremy Bentham’s “ greatest good of the 
greatest number” as the sole test by which all 
human regulations should be judged. But in a 
matter as essential to every man as the right to 
cross the streets of his native town without 
excessive delay and without danger to life and 
limb, it is a rule which I think should be applied, 
and applied very strictly. And it is not at present 
being applied at all. 





For the dice are heavily loaded against pedes 
trians. Because the needs of public transport ar 
subordinated, and with every year that passes 
increasingly subordinated, to the requirements of 
private motor transport, they have to wait for 
long periods in the rain and cold for a bus to take 
them to work or home in the evening, while the 
motorist, even if delayed by a traffic block, sits 
dry and warm in his car. When finally, after long 
frustration and exasperation, the pedestrian 
secures a seat or standing-room in a bus, his home- 
ward journey is prolonged by a constant succession 
of private cars which infiltrate in front of the bus 
at every turn, so that its place in the queue is 
constantly being taken by those behind it. When, 
at a busy time of day the pedestrian seeks to cross 
the road, he has to wait, often for long periods, 
while a continuous stream of privileged persons 
travelling in comfort pours past him at high speed 
denying him the opportunity to cross, though his 
need to return home in reasonable time after his 
day’s work is as great as theirs. And if through a 
misjudgment on his part or theirs, there is an 
accident, it is usually he or she who suffers as a 
consequence and has to be taken to hospital or 
mortuary. Moreover, whatever the cause of the 
accident, the cause of its gravity is almost in- 
variably the speed at which the vehicle strikes the 
person on foot. If a pedestrian collides with a 
fellow pedestrian no harm is done because he is 
not moving fast enough to damage anyone. But 
if a car travelling along a crowded city street at 
40 Or 50 m.p.h. happens to strike a pedestrian, the 
probability is that it injures him gravely or even 
kills him and in a crowded city street accidents 
are bound to occur. Cars are now being encouraged 
to travel along such thoroughfares as Park Lane, 
Kensington Gore, the carriageways of Hyde Park, 
and more recently Pall Mall, Baker Street and 
Gloucester Place at dangerously high speeds. 
What is more, they are allowed to pass one 
another on either side without anyone in authority 
attempting to interfere, so that a pedestrian is 
often quite unable to know whether a car he is 
avoiding may not be suddenly overtaken to his 
own peril and possible destruction by another 
travelling far faster. To make his difficulty and 
danger the greater, the pedestrian-shelters in the 
centre of such fast-travel streets have been or are 
being removed. 

It is right that the Ministry should do its best 
to speed the flow of traffic along our streets, and 
the present Minister of Transport deserves a great 
deal of credit for his attempt, not unsuccessful, to 
achieve this. But what is needed is an even flow of 
regulated traffic travelling at as rapid a speed and 
with as few halts as is compatible with the fact 
that the majority of citizens of the metropolis 
have to cross the streets, and a free-for-all race by 
high-powered vehicles travelling as fast as they 
can and constantly cutting in and overtaking one 
another is not compatible with this necessity. 
Nor is it either safe or pleasant for motorists 
themselves. The strain on the nerves of those who 
drive under such conditions is very great. London 
would be a far pleasanter place both to live in and 
to travel in if there was a strictly enforced 30 mile- 
an-hour limit and all overtaking on the left side 
were punished with the severity this dangerous 
practice deserves. Nor, I believe, would motorists, 
by and large, take substantially longer to reach 
their destinations if such an even and disciplined 
flow of traffic was enforced while simultaneously 
the Minister’s otherwise sensible and imaginative 
remedial measures were pursued to remove 
unnecessary traffic blocks. When discipline has 
been applied to motorists—and at present there is 
virtually none—it will be time enough to discipline 
pedestrians as well. 
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HONOURS FOR GREAT MEN; NEW AND PROJECTED BUILDING DEVELOPMENTS. 





IN GUILDHALL ON DECEMBER 15: MR. MACMILLAN (CENTRE) RECEIVING THE FREEDOM 
OF THE CITY. (LEFT) THE CHAMBERLAIN; (RIGHT, SEATED) THE LORD MAYOR. 
Mr. Macmillan, the first Premier to be honoured so since Sir Winston Churchill in 
1943, received the honorary freedom of the City of London. In his speech, Sir Irving 
Gane, Chamberlain of London, compared the Prime Minister with Sir Francis Drake. 


AT THE OPENING OF THE ADMIRALTY’S NEW {1,500,000 MANCEUVRING TANK AT HASLAR: 
PRINCE PHILIP UNVEILING A MEMORIAL PLAQUE. 
On December 18 the Duke of Edinburgh inaugurated the Admiralty’s 400 ft. by 200 ft. 
manceuvring tank at the Admiralty Experimental Works. In this tank, for testing model 
warships, simulated 40-ft.-high waves (in miniature) can be created at will. 
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WHAT MANCHESTER THINKS TO-MORROW? A MODEL FOR THE PROPOSED REDEVELOP- A MEMORIAL TO WALTER DE LA MARE UNVEILED BY MR. SIEGFRIED SASSOON IN THE CRYPT 
MENT OF PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, EXHIBITED ON DECEMBER 14. OF ST. PAUL'S. ON THE LEFT, THE DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S. 
In this £5,000,000 project the tall rectangle on the right would be offices; the lower main Mr. Walter de la Mare, the , who died in 1956 at the age of eighty-three, was a former 
part, shops with car-park below, the left-hand block a 264-bedroom hotel; and the chorister of St. Paul’s and his ashes rest in the crypt. On December 18, his fellow-poet 
projection rather like a grand piano, part of the hotel. and lifelong friend, Mr. Siegfried Sassoon, spoke in his memory at the dedication. 
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AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE NEW PRINCE CHARLES THEATRE, NOW BEING BUILT IN LEICESTER PLACE, 

OFF LEICESTER SQUARE. 
ity Theatre (which replaced the Stoll and is now being used as a cinema), the projected DAME FLORA ROBSON LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE PRINCE 
eatre is on the ground floor of a new office building. It will seat 500 and will have no CHARLES THEATRE ON DEC. 18. IT IS DUE FOR COMPLETION W $ ER. 


Like the new — 
gallery—which has caused protests from the Gallery First-Nighters’ Club. 


Prince Charles 
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SCENES OF THE RECENT BLOODSHED! BE 


A KATANGAN FAMILY—THE MOTHER WITH A BABY ON HER BACK—RUNNING FOR COVER AS U.N KATANGAN TROOPS AND A CIVILIAN FIRING AT U.N. CANBERRA BOMBERS WHICH ATTACKED 
AIRCRAFT FLEW OVER ELISABETHVILLE ON DECEMBER 16 THE ELISABETHVILLE POST OFFICE ON DECEMBER 9 


(Left 

A EUROPEAN WOMAN 
AND A KATANGAN 
COLLEAGUE COLLECT- 
ING RAIN WATER 
WHICH WAS CAUGHT 
IN LARGE TIN BATHS 
AFTER WATER SUP- 
PLIES HAD BEEN CUT 
OFF DURING THE 
FIGHTING ON DEC. 16 








(Right 

BALUBA MOTHERS 
AND THEIR BABIES, 
ONE OF THEM 
WOUNDED, RECEIV- 
ING ATTENTION FROM 
A DOCTOR AT A RED 
CROSS CENTRE IN 
ELISABETHVILLE 
THE BALUBA REFU- 
GEE CAMP WAS SAID 
TO HAVE BEEN HIT 
BY MORTAR FIRE 

(Radio Photograph 


AT the bitter fighting in Elisabethville, which ended in the U.N. forces gaining control of the 

city, President Tshombe left Elisabethville on December 18 to meet Mr. Edmund Gullion, 
President Kennedy’s special emissary, at Ndola, in Northern Rhodesia. Mr. Gullion the next day 
escorted President Tshombe to Kitona at the mouth of the Congo River, where he met Mr. Adoula, 
the Prime Minister of the Congo. The meeting was arranged on the initiative of President Kennedy. 
Mr. Adoula stressed that reconciliation in his view was only possible if Mr. Tshombe accepted his 
responsibilities under the basic law of the Congo Republic. Mr. Adoula was reported to be offering 
a measure of autonomy to Katanga in return for financial concessions. At the time of writing the 
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PRESIDENT TSHOMBE SURROUNDED BY HIS GUARDS GIVING A PRESS CONFERENCE IN ELISABETHVILLE. HE MET MR. ADOULA, RUNNING TO ESCAPE U.N. FIRE: A EUROPEAN IN ELISABETHVILLE 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF THE CONGO, AT KITONA ON DECEMBER 19. WHO HAD GONE TO FETCH BREAD 
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ED BETWEEN KATANGAN AND U.N. FORCES. 
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A KATANGAN SOLDIER RUNNING WITH A FIRE EXTINGUISHER TO PUT OUT THE FLAMES BLAZING A KATANGAN ARMOURED CAR IN THE ROAD TUNNEL IN THE ELISABETHVILLE CITY CENTRE WHICH 
IN RAILWAY TRUCKS SET ON FIRE BY U.N. INCENDIARY BOMBS. SWEDISH U.N. TROOPS CAPTURED ON DECEMBER 16. 


=e (Left.) 
lc WITH BLOOD STRBAM- 
: ' ING DOWN THEIR 

FACES: A KATANGAN 

FAMILY SITTING IN A 

CAR AFTER BEING 

INVOLVED IN THE 

FIGHTING BETWEEN 

KATANGAN AND U.N. 

TROOPS. THE MAN 

IS SAID TO BE HOLD- 

ING THE BODY OF HIS 

DEAD SON 


(Right.) 

A BELGIAN YOUTH 
PASSING FOOD TO A 
KATANGAN SOLDIER 
AS HE SAT IN HIS 
SLIT-TRENCH DURING 
THE BITTER FIGHT- 
ING WHICH CON- 
TINUED FOR MANY 
DAYS BEFORE THE 
U.N. FORCES GAINED 

Lr CONTROL. 


We 


talks were said to have been going well. On December 20 Elisabethville was reported to be calm 
for the first time since fighting had begun fifteen days before. The U.N. forces were first definitely 
seen to be winning when, on December 16, after a night of heavy mortar firing, the city was virtually 
encircled and the road tunnel near the railway station, which had been a key point in the fighting, 
was taken. Camp Massart, the main gendarmerie base, was among the points taken in a general 
assault by 6000 troops. The same day U Thant’s advisory committee on the Congo unanimously 
rejected Britain’s call for an immediate cease-fire in Katanga. The next day President Tshombe 
radioed President Kennedy to ask him to help arrange a cease-fire. 
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A NUN HOLDING A KATANGAN BABY WHICH HAD BEEN WOUNDED A KATANGAN GENDARME WHO HAD BEEN SERIOUSLY WOUNDED IN THE FIGHTING IN ELISABETHVILLE ON DECEMBER 15 
ON DECEMBER 15 DURING U.N. MORTAR FIRE. BEING CARRIED INTO HOSPITAL BY RED CROSS ATTENDANTS. HE HAD BEEN SHOT THROUGH THE HEAD. 
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Y intention had been to write 
this week on events in Katanga, 
even though I knew that the forces of 
India were massing on the border of 
Goa. The tragedy of Katanga was 
developing before the eyes of the world, 
whereas there was just a chance that 
invasion of Goa and the minute 
enclaves of Diu and Damao would at 
least be delayed by the attitude of the United 
Nations and of India’s best friends. I could not 
have made a greater mistake. We now realise 
that this attitude, far from being a restraining 
influence, was a spur driving India on. She could 
not wait for condemnatory opinion to harden. 
What we now see may amuse the cynical but is a 
tragedy in the eyes of the hopeful. The role of 
the United Nations is reversed, whereas that of 
India is the same in the Congo and at home. 


The news, relatively scanty at the time of 
writing, is that the strength of 
the invasion amounts to two 
divisions, well armed and 
equipped, very much stronger, 
in this respect and numerically, 
than the defence. Progress would 
appear to have been fairly rapid 
and the role of the Portuguese 
forces in the main a delaying 
action. Portugal has had a long 
warning, but in no case had she 
the power or the resources neces- 
sary for a prolonged defence. The 
distance was immense, and every 
troopship dispatched ran a grave 
risk of capture should the storm 
burst out sooner and more 
suddenly than had been antici- 
pated. In the circumstances, 
indeed, the Portuguese Govern- 
ment was acting boldly in send- 
ing the reinforcements which 
have been reported. 


It is a matter of speculation 
to what extent the invaders can 
count on aid inside Goa, though 
we can be sure that the estimate 
of 80 per cent. made by Indian 
spokesmen and a few Goans in 
this country are utterly absurd. 
One cannot put up a fight even 
as long as that which the 
Portuguese maintained for the 
first two days with such a pro- 
portion of the inhabitants in 
opposition. All that we have 
heard of within this period has 
been a single case of minor 
sabotage. India has not admitted 
serious casualties, and it is un- 
likely that they have occurred, 
but an intercepted wireless 
message suggests that they have 
been at least substantial. This 
is a very different matter to 
what has been happening in the 
Congo. 


There has been widespread 
astonishment that the apostle of 
peace, the Prime Minister of 
India, the pupil of Mahatma 
Gandhi, should have taken such 
an action. Is it, however, com- 
pletely unrelated to his past 
history in all respects ? What of 
the record of Kashmir and 
Hyderabad. These actions were 
not stained by blood and had g 
generally been forgotten and 
forgiven, wiped off the slate by 
his subsequent splendid be- The 


haviour and the high ideals in 1901, he was educated at 


which he has up to now main- 
tained. They have unhappily 
now returned to the limelight. 
It is also to be noted that in his 
Minister of Defence Mr. Nehru 
now has as his elbow—and, we must feel sure, 
jogging it—a henchman of a character very 
different from his own. Mr. Khrishna Menon 
established a good reputation in London, where I 
found him the most charming of hosts, but in 
Washington he was thoroughly unpopular and 
regarded as a discreet firebrand. It cannot be 
doubted that on the present occasion his influence 
has been disastrous and that he is the real parent 
of this war. It may well be that, had he not 
returned home to lead the mnilitarists, their 
pressure on Mr. Nehru would have been success- 


in 1946, was 


Ceylon, and Principal of Achimota 
Chaplain 


Bishop of Fulham (1955-56). He has two sons and a daugh 
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Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


fully resisted. If I am right, he has scored an 
astonishing victory over his chief's scruples. We 
could hardly have expected the latter to follow 
so closely in the track of Hitler as he did a short 
time ago when he echoed the dictator's words: 
“Our patience is exhausted.’’ I have not found 


this sentiment in the senior officers with whom | 
have conversed, though two successive Com- 
manders-in-Chief confessed themselves disquieted 
by the extent to which the Army was starved in 
their time. There has been a considerable change 
in this respect, especially since the development 








DR. R. W. STOPFORD, WHO WAS ELECTED BISHOP OF LONDON IN AUGUST. 
Right Rev. Robert Wright Stopford had previously 


to the Queen (1982-55), Hon. 


of the threat from China. But, let it be repeated, 
Mr. Nehru has always when at his worst shown 
himself better disposed to the principle of aggres- 
sion where he and India were concerned than when 
others practised it or even showed signs of 
sympathy with it. 


Katanga divided the United Nations on the 
one side, with the United States more or less as 
partner, from the United Kingdom on the other, 
with some support from France. This time all 
three are of one mind. India will doubtless get a 
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great deal of support from Asian stat: 
because they are haunted by the spectr 


A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. of “colonialism "’ and always read 
HOW PUGNACIOUS ARE THE MEEK! 


to back those who fight this bugabo. 
(The term is carefully chosen, its in 
terpretation in the dictionary bein; 
‘ baseless terror.’’) She will get som: 
from African states, but I should 
suppose considerably less. Admitted) 
the effort of Portugal to retain these colonies was 
anomalous, but it had one remarkable feature 
which seems to furnish some excuse: the popula 
tion had been converted to Christianity en mass: 
and by compulsion, but the compulsion had been 
forgotten; friends have told me that the most 
remarkable sight in Goa was that of the people 
happily flocking to Mass. 


Communist Russia is pretty sure to veto any 
condemnation of India by the United Nations; 
she is also unlikely to allow the mildest request 
that India should withdraw her 
troops. Russia cannot, how- 
ever, silence every voice. In the 
House of Commons the Secretary 
of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, Mr. Sandys, announced 
that the British Government 
“ deeply deplored "’ India’s deci- 
sion to use force. In the Security 
Council the British representa- 
tive, Sir Patrick Dean, said that 
his country had been “ shocked 
and dismayed,’’ and Mr. Steven- 
son, for the United States, 
pleaded that India should realise 
that her own interests and those 
of the world depended on restora- 
tion of confidence in law. We 
must await the resolution which 
is likely to be tabled by the 
United States. 


The Portuguese situation 
could hardly be more unhappy 
than it appeared in Lisbon on 
December 18. The Governor- 
General had reported little cause 
for hope, though he could natur- 
ally not say so in so many words. 
The wireless station had been 
put out of action, and, though a 
ship maintained contact for 
some time, she was finally driven 
ashore and contact ceased, at 
. least for the time being. The 

“in issue will have been decided long 
before these lines are in print, 
but it would be absurd to hold 
out any serious hope of pro- 
longed resistance; even the pros- 
pect of a hole-in-corner guerilla 
war looks illusory. One possible 
repercussion is Chinese action 
against Macao, the Portuguese 
town facing Hong Kong across 
the estuary of the Canton River, 
but this looks unlikely. 


Whether or not Portugal has 
erred in her decision to maintain 
her Indian enclaves as long as 
possible is beside the point. 
Most people in this country 
believe that she has. The fact 
remains that a blow has been 
dealt to the principles of con- 
sultation and moderation, which 
Mr. Nehru had constantly cham- 
pioned, at times with a good 
measure of success. He has, 
however, done worse than this: 
weakened the United Nations, 
of which he has been a pillar, 
and weakened the world by 
depriving it of the inspiration 
afforded it by the ideals for 
which he had stood. | this 
damage is irreparable and may 
prove even more deadly than 
has been realised. Some may hold that he has 
accomplished something worth while in under- 
mining the position of Dr. Salazar, in view of 
Portugal’s dubious record in Angola, but such 
an achievement does not accord with his 
ideals or his protestations. It is a sorry spectacle, 
this pugnacity of the meek. 


= 


Since this article was posted, news has arrived 
of the surrender. It could in no circumstances 
have been postponed for more than a day 
or two. 


N.B.—The reproduction on this page does not illustrate Captain Falls’ article. 
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REFUGEES IN LISBON FROM A LOST COLONY: PORTUGUESE 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN EVACUATED FROM GOA BEFORE 
IT FELL TO INDIAN TROOPS. 


THE PORTUGUESE FRIGATE THAT WAS CRIPPLED BY THREE 
INDIAN WARSHIPS: THE ALFONSO DE ALBUQUERQUE, 
ORIGINALLY BUILT FOR THE ROYAL NAVY 





ra ” 
S i ° 
FORMERLY GOVERNOR OF DIU FORMERLY GOVERNOR OF DAMAO 
ANOTHER SMALL PORTUGUESE NORTH OF BOMBAY: MAJOR 
ENCLAVE: MAJOR VASCONCELOS DA COSTA PINTO. 


PORTUGAL AND INDIA. GOA INVADED BY 
INDIA, AND REFUGEES IN LISBON. 


On December 18 Indian troops moved into all three 
Portuguese colonial enclaves on the Indian sub-continent 
Goa, Diu and Damao. Little resistance was reported in 
Diu and Damao, both of which lie north of Bombay, 
several hundred miles from Goa, but the Indian soldiers 
encountered spasmodic opposition in Goa. None the less, 
within two days it was reported from Delhi that all three 
THE COMMANDER OF THE INDIAN FORCES WHICH INVADED garrisons had surrendered, and that Major-General FORMERLY GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF PORTUGUESE INDIA: 
GOA ON DECEMBER 18: GENERAL J. N. CHOUDHURI Kenneth Candeth had taken over [Continued below, left. GENERAL MANUEL ANTONIO VASSALO E SILVA. 
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A GREETING FOR INDIAN TROOPS FROM SOME OF THE HINDU POPULATION OF PANJIM, CAPITAL OF GOA, AFTER THE INDIAN FLAG FLYING IN CONQUERED GOA, WHICH HAD BEEN IN PORTUGUESE 
THE PORTUGUESE SURRENDER. (Photograph by Radio.) HANDS FOR 456 YEARS: A SCENE IN PANJIM. (Photograph by Radio.) 
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Continued.] as military governor of all the former Portuguese possessions. | the Portuguese had consistently refused to negotiate a settlement. The invasion, 
Earlier, the Portuguese had carried out a widespread evacuation of European | however, was not so easily justified outside India. The United States, in 
women and children from Goa, and there had been reports—also from India | particular, reacted strongly to India’s action in a number of leading newspapers ; j 
that large-scale troop reinforcements were being brought up by the Portuguese. | while in the United Nations a move by the western countries to stop the fighting 
These proved to be substantial’y untrue. The official Indian justification for the | was defeated on December 18 by a Russian Veto in the Security Council. 
invasion was that Goa was said to be falling into ‘“‘ anarchy and chaos’”’ and | Mr. Stevenson, the U.S. delegate, declared that this failure to agree on such 
that a military operation was necessary to reclaim the colony, especially since an important issue and principle could lead to the death of the United Nations. 
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QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. CLAIMED TO BE THE LARGEST COMMERCIAL VESSEL EVER BUILT 
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RIO DE JANEIRO. RESCUE WORKERS SEARCHING THE RUINS AFTER A circus { BERMUDA. AN AERIAL VIEW OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, THE SCENE OF THE CONFERENCE BETWEEN 

FIRE HAD CAUSED THE DEATH OF 223 PERSONS, MAINLY WOMEN AND CHILDREN. MR. MACMILLAN AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY. 
On December 17 fire swept through a crowded circus tent at Niteroi, a suburb of Rie, On December 20 Mr. Macmillan arrived in Bermuda for his two days of talks with President 
and as a result some 323 persons were killed and about 500 injured in an audi K dy, who arrived the following day. In view of the President’s father’s illness, Mr. Macmillan 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES: THE 940-FT.-LONG TANKER MANHATTAN BEING EDGED OUT OF THE 
BUILDING BASIN AT THE BETHLEHEM SHIPBUILDING YARD ON DECEMBER 18. IT IS DESIGNED TO 1 YoKOHAMA. KINKASAN MARU, THOUGHT TO BE THE FIRST FULL-SCALE REMOTE- } 

CARRY 38,220,000 GALLONS OF OIL. | CONTROLLED COMMERCIAL SHIP, LEAVING YOKOHAMA FOR HER MAIDEN VOYAGE TO 
<4 NEW YORK. A GREAT DEAL OF HER MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT IS REMOTELY t 
CONTROLLED AND A LARGE PROPORTION IS GEARED TO AUTOMATION } 
j 

















PARIS. PARIS POLICE AND SOME OF THOSE INJURED DURING THE COURSE OF AN ANTI-O.A.S. s ¥ 
DEMONSTRATION ON DECEMBER 19. 
During the course of anti-O.A.S. demonstrations by students and trade unionists in the Place de la 


Bastille, violent exchanges with the police developed; and the police, swinging rifle butts and A 
riot clubs, injured at least ow —- Forty demonstrators were arrested. oma 
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=< COLORADO. THE WRECKAGE OF A SCHOOL BUS IN WHICH TWENTY CHILDREN WERE } 
1, KILLED AFTER A LEVEL-CROSSING COLLISION WITH AN EXPRESS TRAIN. 
Near Greeley, north of Denver, a schcol bus full of children was struck on a level-crossing | 
, by an express train and sent flying for about 100 yards. Twenty children were killed, 
+ seventeen injured (some of them critically) and four only slightly. The driver escaped. / 
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of 2500. aay © of S ess ae ' were crushed to as in the » aes ¢ oe } he exits. A. had offered to change the venue to Florida - 
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AMSTERDAM. GREAT COLUMNS OF THE PAST SLOWLY TOPPLE TO THE 

} GROUND. MAKING WAY FOR MODERNISATION. FUNNELS OF A GAS WORKS FALL. 

| Four 131-ft. high funnels were broken up to improve the site for more up-to- 

| date methods. On December 7, the great funnels were simultaneously 
detonated. The picture illustrates the end of an industrial era. 
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SANTO DOMINGO. TENSION MOUNTS AT A STREET CORNER AS POLICE CRAWL TOWARDS A \ 
BUILDING WHICH HOUSES AN ALLEGED TRUJILLO HENCHMAN. 

Bullets kept the civilians and police well down on the road as the house was oached on 

December 11. The police succeeded in forcing the man out of the house but unfortunately he 

was badly beaten by the street mob before the police managed to get him safely away. | 
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Y LONG ISLAND, N.Y. HOLDING UP A PIECE OF WALL: A MAN INSPECTS 
THE 2-IN.-THICK LAMINATED PAPER FOR THE FIRST ALL-PAPER HOUSE, 
This two-bedroom model is expected to sell for under 1000 dollars to the 
underdeveloped areas of Africa and Asia and the holiday markets of the 
United States. The houses erected by Parametrics Research and Develop- 
__ ment Corp., are waterproof and are said to withstand winds of 125 mp.h. 
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SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. GREETING THE WORLD'S GREATEST CELLIST, PABLO CASALS: 
MRS. KENNEDY AND PRESIDENT KENNEDY (CENTRE) ON THEIR WEEKEND TOUR. 
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SHIPPING DOWN THE AGES. 





“THE SHIP.” By BJORN LANDSTROM.* 
An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


HIS book, with its beautiful illustrations, is a 
veritable encyclopedia of ships from the rafts 
used by early man before the dawn of history 
down to the nuclear-powered vessels of to-day. 
It is a volume which every naval historian will 
want to have by him, and it should go far to 
correct many errors in the accounts of maritime 
exploration and warfare by its detailed descriptions 
of the ships employed. 


The author makes no claim to omniscience, and 
he is by no means averse from a little de-bunking 
when the occasion serves. For example, he says 
of the Santa Maria that, “‘ with the exception of 
Noah's Ark, Columbus’ flagship is surely the most 
well-known ship in the world,’’ but he goes on to 
point out—what will astonish many readers—that 
“no man alive knows exactly what the famous 
ship was like."” Columbus himself was far from 
satisfied with her, for he found her slower and more 
difficult to manceuvre than a caravel: she had too 
great a draught, and she was “ not suited for 
voyages of discovery,” her captain has left on 
record, but what her draught was we do not know. 
One of the few incontrovertible facts about her are 
her sails, for Columbus, under date of October 24, 
1492, noted in his logbook, “ I Jet them set all the 
sails, the main course with two bonnets, the fore 
course, the spritsail, the mizzen, the topsail and 
the boat’s sail on the half deck.’”” So much for 
the thousands of models all over the world which 
claim to be exact representations of the 
Santa Maria. 


The fact that the 
Mediterranean was 
for so long the 
centre of civilisa- 
tion meant that 
changes in naval 
construction were 
slow, and the main 
development in sail- 
ing vessels came 
from Holland, Scan- 
dinavia, andBritain. 
The galleys of the 
16th century, for 
instance, whether 
they were Turkish, 
Maltese, or Algerine 
followed much the 
same lines; they 
were direct descen- 
dants of the Greek 
and Roman galleys 
of classical times, 
and they had 
changed hardly at 
all over the cen- 
turies. Long and 
narrow, they had 
little freeboard and 
a shallow draught. 
They have been 
described by a 
recent historian as 
sleek greyhounds 
designed for the long 
calms of the Medi- 
terranean summer, 
and they were quite 
unsuited to winter weather. Just as armies went 
into winter quarters, so did the navies of the 
inland sea; and all over the Mediterranean the 
month of September marked the end of the sailing 
year ; it was not until spring was securely established 
that the galley took to the sea again. 


Her outstanding characteristic was her mobility, 
and it was this factor which kept so essentially 
unseaworthy a vessel in use for so long. At her 
fastest 1t has been calculated that a galley could 
make about four-and-a-half knots, but it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that this can only have 
been in short bursts, since even the hardened 
muscles of the slaves at the oars could hardly have 
maintained so fast a stroke for long. An average 

was more like two knots, which was adequate 
for the tideless Mediterranean, but was of little use 
in the fast-running tidal streams around the British 
Isles and Northern Europe. 


Thus, as civilisation ceased to be thalassic and 
became oceanic, and the Balance of Power shifted 


from the Mediterranean, the long predominance 
of the galley came to an end. The size of a ship, 
too, became a matter of importance and prestige. 


On 26th June, 1634, Charles I visited the shipyards at 
Woolwich on an official inspection of the half-completed 
ship Leopard, but down in the bowels of the vessel he 
called master shipwright Phineas Pett aside, and gave 
him orders to build the largest ship ever seen. Pett 
and His Majesty presumably discussed the dimensions 
of the giant at the time because only a few weeks later a 
protest was made against the Royal decision by Trinity 
House, representative of naval authority, in a letter 
to the Secretary of State.... But the King was to have 
his giant at any price.... At the time a ship of forty 
guns cost about {6000. When she was ready the 
Sovereign cost a total of (65,586 16s. 94d. 


In these circumstances it was little wonder that 
recourse was had to Ship Money, but the tax- 
payer of those days got full value for his money, 
since ships had a long life; the Sovereign was 
launched in 1637, and she remained in commission 
until 1696, when she accidentally caught fire and 
was burnt out. 


The author rightly acclaims Richelieu and 
Colbert as the founders of the French Navy, and 
he points out that the greater part of the 18th 
century was a period of stagnation for English ship- 
builders because of a number of rigid regulations 
which bound their hands: the result was that 
Spanish and French ships continued to be larger 
and better than Englishmen of the same class. 





THE SANTA MARIA: A DRAWING BY BJORN LANDSTROM SHOWING WHAT COLUMBUS'S FLAGSHIP MIGHT HAVE LOOKED LIKE WHEN SHE 
SET SAIL FROM PALOS ON AUGUST 3, 1498. MR. LANDSTROM STRESSES THAT NO MAN ALIVE NOW KNOWS EXACTLY WHAT SHE WAS LIKE. 
The illustration from the book “ The Ship ” is reproduced by 





Had he wished, he could have quoted in support of 
his argument the letter which Sir Charles Knowles 
wrote to Anson from Antigua in January 1745, 
severely criticising the conditions of the fleet, and 
also Vernon’s animadversions on British naval 
policy in the following year contained in ‘“‘ Some 
Seasonable Advice from an Honest Sailor.” 


It was no easy task to persuade the admirals of 
the world of the advantages of steam over sail, and 
when the Crimean War began the United Kingdom 
and France had only a few steam-propelled ships of 
the line and frigates, though merchantmen had long 


been using the new form of propulsion. 

It did not avail the pioneers of the steamship to 
explain that a warship by steam had no 
worries about wind or weather, and could choose battle 
positions at will. Such a ship could not carry enough 
guns, it was said, and would not be able to stand up 
to a sailing opponent. The conservative admirals who 
were quite incapable of imagining the seas dotted with 
smoking sail-less ships finally went so far as to accept 
engine- tugs and even corvettes for coastal 
work, but at the same time they stated that seafaring 














ty of the Publishers, Allen and Unwin. 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE: 
MR. BJORN LANDSTROM. 
Mr. Bjérn Landstrém, who is responsible for both the 
text and the magnificent drawings in his book “ The 
Ship " was born in Finland in 1917 where he lived and 
worked until he moved to Sweden in 1959. During the 
war he was a front-line correspondent and a war artist. 
He has published plays, poems and novels and has been 
a director of a school for publicity art. 


nations would always be dependent on their ships of 
the line. 


They were finally converted by the Crimean 
War, and the lesson was driven home by the 
American Civil War: in due course, as is carefully 
recorded in these pages, steam gave place to oil, 
and now we are on 
the threshold of a 
nuclear age. Per- 
haps, Mr. Land- 
strom suggests, “the 
ships of the future 
will be gigantic sub- 
marines indepen- 
dent of wind and 
weather, with a 
retractable conning 
tower for further 
streamlining, giving 
them, more than 
any vessel before, 


the appearance of 
the fish in the sea.” 


There can be 
few types of craft, 
from the coracle to 
the tanker, which 
are not dealt with 
in this book, and 
it is to be hoped 
that in consequence 
there will be an 
increased interest 
in the subject of 
which it _ treats. 
Fortunately it has 
made its appearance 
at a time when 
more than one 
government is put- 
ting its naval 
museums in order, 
and some of them 
are very attractive 
indeed. The 
National Maritime Museum at Greenwich is too 
well known to call for more than a passing mention, 
but the visitor to Madrid could hardly do better 
than spend an hour in the Museo Naval which is 
perfectly laid out to illustrate the maritime history 
of Spain since the Middle Ages. Then there is the 
Musée de Marine in Paris: some of us remember 
when its contents were hidden in the basement of 
the Louvre, but are now admirably set out 
at the Palais de Chaillot, and anyone who has 
enjoyed this book should not fail to visit them in 
their new surroundings. 


The story of 6000 years of maritime history is 
to be found within the covers of this volume, but 
it is all most readably told, and Mr. Landstrém’s 
work will not easily or soon be superseded as the 
most authoritative on the subject. 





* “The Ship: A Survey of the History of the Ship from 
the Primitive Raft to the Nuclear-Powered Submarine with 
Reconstructions in Words and Pictures.” By Bjérn Land- 
strém. Illustrated. (Allen and Unwin; 5 gns.) 
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THE TREFOIL TEMPLE AT SKORBA: 
NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN THE SECOND SEASON 
OF EXCAVATION IN MALTA. 


By Dr. DAVID TRUMP, Curator of Archeology at the National Mi 


A’ Easter 1961 work commenced on the first 

Maltese neolithic temple site to be dug for 
over twenty years, Skorba, at Zebbieh, in the 
north-west of the island. It was reported in these 
pages on August 12, when some of its wider 
implications were only just becoming apparent. 
The most important was the suspicion that the 
culture sequence of prehistoric Malta introduced 
by Professor J. D. Evans in 1953 (Proceedings of 
the Prehistoric Society) was not running as 
smoothly as it should. In trenches at Skorba the 
new Skorba ware was succeeded directly by 
Zebbug, the first Mgarr sherds appearing in later 
mixed levels, though Mgarr was supposed to be 
older than Zebbug. When a motorist hears. an 
unfamiliar noise in the engine, he would be well 
advised to stop and check everything before he 
continues. Before we returned to Skorba, we had 
to check the efficiency of this most important tool 
for interpreting our results. 

There is no space here to follow in detail the 
story of how in trial trenches at Skorba again, 
Mgarr, Kordin and Santa Verna throughout the 
summer, in despite of the hot weather, we chased 
the clues like detectives from a crime novel. The 
results were that our sequence at the start of the 
second main campaign at Skorba differed in 
several respects from the version we had still 
accepted six months before. The final conclusive 
proof was found only in the course of that campaign, 
and will be described below. 

This second campaign at Skorba was financed 
by the Society of Antiquaries, the British Academy 
and private subscription in Malta, greatly assisted 
by equipment and the like from the Army and the 
Public Works Department, and carried out largely 
by volunteer 
labour. It ran 
for five weeks 
through October, 
limited by heat at _ 
the start, by rain 
at the close. It 
had three main 
objects—to clear 
the rest of the 
temple, to investi- 
gate buildings 
found to the west 
in a trench in 
June, and to seek 
in underlying 
levels further in- 
formation on 
Malta’s earlier 
prehistory. 

The first object 
was achieved 
smoothly and on 
the whole un- 
eventfully (Figs. 
1, 4-6). The 
temple had been 
built into a cut- 
ting in earlier 
sloping deposits. 
Its outer wall at 
the back was intended merely as a rough revet- 
ment and stood free only above the present surface. 
Owing to the slope, the sides and front were free- 
standing, but for the same reason have been much 
more subject to later destruction. The facade 
indeed has gone completely, its plan being pre- 
served, and then only on the east, by the stones 
which had been packed around the feet of its 
upright slabs. Enough is left to show that it was 
concave, as is usual with the Maltese temples. In 
front of it was an open courtyard supported by a 
megalithic terrace wall, dated to the same phase 
as the temple by Ggantija sherds in the fill behind 
it. This would place it shortly before 2000 B.c. 

Inside, the paved passage with its libation 
holes and the central courtyard were cleared and 
described in the first season. We now have the 
three apses exposed, too, giving it its trefoil shape 
(Figs. 4-6). At this time all were open to the 
courtyard and simply floored in clay. All we 
have of internal structures are fragments built 
into later ones. There was certainly some form of 
shrine of large slabs decorated with pitting and a 





FIG. 2. THE EAST APSE OF THE TREFOIL TEMPLE SHOWING THE 
STEPS (LEFT) AND THE STUMPS OF A CENTRAL ALTAR... 


of Malta. 





similarly decorated stone bowl, 
but their exact form and 
position are unknown. 

In the Tarxien phase, around 
1600, the side apses were 
separated from the court by 
steps incorporating the re-used 
pitted slabs (Fig. 13), and the 
centre apse was walled right 
off but for a central trilithon 
doorway (Fig. 4). Of the altar 
blocks in the four corners of 
this, the fourth was built of 
rubble with a plaster-on-pot- 
sherd top. In it were many 
late neolithic sherds and the 
scratched drawing of the temple 
facade (Fig. 11). Behind the 
step of the right apse were 
traces of a trilithon shrine with 
a square porthole doorway, and two other trilithon 
altars against the back walls (Figs. 2 and 3). The 
west apse was featureless, but a useful deposit was 
found in one corner immediately over the hard, 
trampled clay on the concrete-like forba floor. It 
was of broken orangey clay, suggesting the remains 
of a collapsed clay-on-brushwood roof. 

Pottery and small finds of the temple period 
were disappointingly few because of the third 
period of occupation, by squatters in the Early 
Bronze Age. The central apse was adapted as 


living quarters, a larger room with a stone and 
clay bench and a smaller one opening off it (Fig. 4). 
The finds of this period in the front apses in the 
spring must now be interpreted as rubbish thrown 
The temple was, in 


out from this squalid home 


5 
4 oe 6 ees 


FIG 3. 


fact, already in poor shape. The re-occupation 
walls were built over plaster scattered from the 
altar, one of its blocks overlapped a Tarxien door- 
jamb which was already broken, no sherds of this 
phase were found under the fallen roof clay, and 
the main scatter of Tarxien Cemetery material at 
the front was 60 cms. above the temple floor. 
Work on the western outbuildings was limited 
to trial trenching. Of the two rooms cleared, one 
showed an interesting detail, a small surviving 
patch of the wall-plaster which must once have 
covered the interior of the temple, too. Both 
it and the floor were once’ bright red with ochre. 
Other trenches to the north struck floors at the 
same level, also of Ggantija date. On one of 
these one complete and several smashed but 
restorable vessels were found (Figs. 7-9). Much 
remains to be done in this area in the next 
campaign. The greatest interest on this side of 
the site was found in a level long antedating 
the temple, a thin wall and clay floor placed in the 
Skorba phase by its associated . Ithas now 
been traced for a distance of 13 ft. (4 m.) in a straight 





hatched walls are Bronze Age additions; and the lines formed of “ 








FIG. 1. THE PLAN OF THE NEOLITHIC TREFOIL TEMPLE AT SKORBA, MALTA, AS 
REVEALED BY THIS AUTUMN’S EXCAVATION. 
This plan should be compared with that published in our issue of oe 12. The 
"s"’ show 


the 
limits of the torba floors. 


line, marking it off from the other almost invariably 
curved walls of prehistoric Malta. It is also far 
the oldest. 

Another surprise met us while tracing the 
eastern boundary wall of the temple. It was 
interrupted by a large expanse of torba floor 
(Fig. 1), too large to be the chamber in the thick- 
ness of the wall which we at first imagined. It 
must, I think, be considered in association with 
megalithic blocks built into a field wall to the east. 
Instead of being simply an outer enclosure wall, 
these now look like part of a second trefoil temple, 
of which this floor would be the western apse 
On it were enormous quantities of broken pottery 
of the Tarxien period, so this second building, 
whether temple or not, may fill the gap left by the 
Bronze Age 
disturbance in 
Temple A. Temple 
B remains another 
problem for the 


spring. 
The third 
object, the pre- 


temple occupa- 
tion of the site, 
was perhaps the 
most successful of 
all. Three trenches 
were sunk to rock 
at depths of 
around 8 ft. 
(2.50 m.), immed- 
iately behind the 
temple. As 
already men- 
tioned, the neo- 
lithic sequence of 
Malta now has to 
be redrafted, one 
of these trenches 
giving a full 
stratigraphy of 
the new version. 





... AND THE SAME SHOWN IN A RECONSTRUCTION DRAWING, Below modern 
BASED ON FRAGMENTS FOUND DURING THE LATEST EXCAVATION. ploughsoil, a 
layer containing 


Ggantija sherds was banked against the temple 
wall, marking the level above which the latter was 
free-standing. Here was found a minute though 
absolutely characteristic Cycladic-type head (Fig. 
10), 2.5 cms. high, of terracotta. A mixed level 
below this held as its characteristic element a 
ware only recently identified and called after a 
surface site Pellegrin. It is a hard-fired red 
domestic ware found here associated with Mgarr, 
though not strictly confined to that phase. Lower 
again came a level, with equal proportions of Mgarr 
and Zebbug, above one with Zebbug alone. Putting 
this beside the evidence in the spring for Zebbug 
following directly on Skorba and in the summer at 
Kordin of Ggantija following directly on Mgarr, 
the priority of Zebbug is now certain. This level 
was of great interest as it showed in all three 
trenches remains of huts with slightly hollowed 
clay floors and hearths, light structures of wattle 
and daub; but the first settlement site of Neolithic 
Malta to be identified. 

Referring back to the spring again, ih Zebbug 
levels then we found afew (Continued opposite, above. 
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Continued.| sherds of the new 
speckle-gritted Skorba ware with 
a bright red slip. That now 
seems an accidental mixture as 
the next level down in the three 
autumn trenches contained this 
material both pure and plentiful. 
Though identical in fabric, it 
differed from the Skorba ware 
already found in having a red 
slip, more frequent decoration 
(scratched C’s, wheat-ear chev- 
rons, etc.), fewer splayed lugs but 
proper trumpet ones and tunnel 
handles, and among vessel shapes 
higher pedestals, more carinated 
sherds and one restorable round- 
bottomed saucer. This we called 
Red Skorba to distinguish it from 
the Grey Skorba of the level 
beneath, identical with that of 
the spring. Red Skorba is very 
close to Sicilian Marmo-Diana 
and is clearly derived from Grey 
Skorba. This in turn now seems 
to be a local development from 
Ghar Dalam, present in one 
trench as a thin layer over the 
sterile clay. We have here, then, a 
complete stratigraphy of the first 
six phases of [Continued overleaf. 
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FIG. 6. TEMPLE A, FROM THE SOUTH-WEST, SHOWING THE WESTERN COURT AND THE GREAT MONOLITHS, REMINISCENT OF THE STONEHENGE SARSENS. 
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POTTERY AND A CYCLADIC HEAD (games 


FROM PREHISTORIC MALTA. 


FIG.7. A RESTORED GGANTIJA PHASE BOWL WHICH WAS FOUND SMASHED 
ON THE FLOOR OF THE OUTBUILDINGS OF THE TEMPLE, UNCOVERED 
DURING THIS LAST SEASON. 


(Right. ) 


FIG. 8 A GROUP OF RESTORED GGANTIJA POTS FOUND IN THE DEEP 
TRENCHES MADE TO THE NORTH OF THE TEMPLE. THESE TRENCHES 
CAN BE SEEN IN FIG. 4, ON THE RIGHT. 


FIG. IL A STONE 

WITH TWO SCRATCHED 
REPRESENTATIONS OF A 
TEMPLE FACADE (OWE UN- 


FIG. 12 IN THE WESTERN OUTBUILDINGS, THE GREY SKORBA WALL OF c. 3000 B.C., 
OVERLAID BY TWO SUCCESSIVE GGANTIJA FLOORS. 


Continued.} neolithic Malta and other trenches at Skorba add the remaining 
two. Furthermore, with carbon samples collected from all but the first two, 
we seem at last to be in sight of a secure absolute as well as relative chronology. 
The results of these three trenches alone would have justified the autumn 
campaign, quite apart from the new information on the rise and fall of the 


FIG. 13. A CURIOUSLY PITTED BLOCK, FITTED INTO 
A BOWL OF SIMILAR STOWE WAS FOUND In 


temples. The buildings to the east 
than achievement. The campaign 
this, and in view of the surprises fr 
it would still be rash to affirm that 
complete and final. 
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THE CHRISTENING OF PRINCESS MARGARET’S BABY SON, LORD LINLEY. 


ra “ae , ISCOUNT LINLEY, the infant son of 
a ore yee a Princess Margaret and the Earl of 
= met — harem Snowdon, was christened David Albert 
be ge | —s- Charles in a ceremony conducted by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the music room 
of Buckingham Palace on December 19. The 
Queen’s three children had all been baptised 
in the same room. The Godparents were 
the Queen, Lady Elizabeth Cavendish, Lord 
Rupert Nevill, Lord Plunket and the Reverend 
Simon Phipps. Lord Linley was given the 
name David because of Lord Snowdon’s 
Welsh connections and because it was the 
name of the late Sir David Bowes-Lyon, 
brother of the Queen Mother, who died in 
October. Lord Linley was born on Novem- 
ber 3. The certificate of baptism was put on 
show afterwards in the church of St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields in the parish of which Bucking- 
ham Palace stands. On it can be seen the 
signatures of the Godparents and of other 
members of the Royal Family including those 
of Prince Charles and Princess Anne. Both 
the Prince of Wales and his brother Prince 
Andrew were christened by the former Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, now Lord Fisher of 
Lambeth, and Princess Anne was christened 
by the late Dr. Garbett. 


THE CERTIFICATE OF BAPTISM GIVING LORD LINLEY’S CHRISTIAN THE OFFICIAL CAKE MADE FOR THE CHRISTENING. IT 
MAMES AS DAVID ALBERT CHARLES AND SHOWING THE SIGNATURES HAD A PANEL WITH A VISCOUNT’S CORONET AND WAS 
OF THE GODPARENTS. oa . SURMOUNTED BY A CRADLE. 





THE COUNTESS OF ROSSE, MOTHER OF LORD SNOWDON AND THE ROYAL MOTHER: PRINCESS MARGARET SEEN AS SHE WAS 
GRANDMOTHER OF THE BABY, LEAVING THE PALACE AFTER ARRIVING AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE FOR THE CHRISTENING OF HER 
THE CHRISTENING. SON ON DECEMBER 19. 


THE INFANT LORD LINLEY WEARING HIS CHRISTENING ROBES AND SEEN AS HE ARRIVED AT BUCKINGHAM PRINCESS MARGARET HOLDING THE CRYING BABY WHILE HER HUSBAND, THE EARL 
PALACE FOR THE CEREMONY. OF SNOWDON, LOOKS ON AND SMILES. 
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THE 
SPECTACULAR 
ENTRY OF THE 

SNAKE 
DANCERS 
INTO THE 
FORUM: 
FROM THE 
COMING FILM 
“ CLEOPATRA” 
WITH 
ELIZABETH 
TAYLOR IN 
THE TITLE 
ROLE. 


EW films can have ever 

aroused such interest or 
undergone so many vicissi- 
tudes before they were even 
made as the mammoth pro- 
duction of ‘‘ Cleopatra,’ with 
Elizabeth Taylor in the title- 
role. The story of “ Cleo- 
patra ’’ spans the lifetime of 
the last of the ruling Ptolemies 
from her first meeting with 
Czsar, who is played by Rex 
Harrison. Richard Burton is 
playing the part of Mark 
Antony and Roddy Macdowall 
that of Octavian. Much of the 
film was to have been made 
at Pinewood in this country, 
and large and elaborate sets 
were built there. However, 
Miss Taylor fell dangerously 
ill for a time and the making 
had to be postponed. The 
original director, Mr. R. 
Mamoulian, resigned and his 
place was taken by Mr. Joseph 
L. Mankiewicz. Although 
twelve minutes of the first 
version had been made, Mr. 
Mankiewicz said this would be 
scrapped and the whole pro- 
duction would be refilmed 
from the start. The filming 
is being done in Italy and 
California. In this scene, 
which was made in Italy, one 
can see the snake-dancers who 
precede the entry of Cleopatra 
into the Roman forum. Cesar, 
dressed in the purple, sits to 
await the arrival of the 
Egyptian Queen with rows of 
senators on either side of him. 
The forum is crowded with 
admiring people and even the 
roofs of the buildings are 
crammed with spectators. 
This scene gives some idea of 
the enormous expense to which 
20th Century-Fox have gone 
to achieve the atmosphere of 
that dramatic period in Roman 
history. Among the many 
actors of international repute 
who are appearing in the film 
are Pamela Brown, George 
Cole, Hume Cronyn, Cesare 
Danova and Kenneth Haigh. 
Joseph Mankiewicz is not un- 
familiar with films in Roman 
settings, since he produced the 
film of “ Julius Caesar” in 
which Marlon Brando, James 
Mason and John Gielgud ap- 
peared. He has also directed 
Elizabeth Taylor in the film 
production of Tennessee 
Williams’ ‘“ Suddenly Last 

Summer.” 
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MONG the 
plants which 
flower in the winter 
and early spring my 
favourites are the 
mahonias. At one 
time they were in- 
cluded with the 
barberries and in a 
few catalogues they 
are still to be found there; but they now form a 
distinct genus; their distinctions from berberis are 
several: they are invariably evergreen, they have 
few or no spines and the foliage is Dy = pinnate. 
I believe that there are something like species, 
but of these a much more limited number are good 
garden plants; those that are good, however, are 
very good indeed. 














I suppose that the most commonly 
planted of the genus is M. aquifolium: it 
is a north-western American shrub which 
is usually about 3 or 4 ft. tall in English 
gardens, spreading by underground suckers 
so that it is very easily propagated by 
division and also readily forms a thicket 
or hedge. The clusters of flower racemes 
begin to open in February and continue 
to do so into the spring, reaching a 
zenith in late April. The flowers are 
small, vividly yellow, and they give way 
in due course to berries which are actually 
black but do not look it as they are 
covered with a pale violet bloom. The 
leaves, normally dark, glossy green, turn 
colour in autumn, going through a number 
of shades but ending up a sort of winey 
purple. This species is hardy anywhere in 
Britain, which many of the mahonias are 
not, but it is not really one of the best 
and where space is limited I don’t think I 
would plant it. 


Much more spectacular and likewise 
more graceful is M. japonica; it is, more- 
over, an encouraging shrub, for, despite 
what is written about its reluctance to 
transplant, it grows away very fast after 
first planting in any good loamy soil, 
delighting the gardener’s heart by the 
inches it adds to its stature in a very 
short time. It may attain a height of 
ro ft: Its foliage is very handsome indeed 
each leaf a foot or more long and com- 
posed of an uneven number of leaflets 
each 2 or 3 ins. long, very stiff and hard 
and polished, and contrasting with the 
light green of the young stems. Com- 

with the very small flowers of 
M. aquifolium, those of M. japonica are 
magnificent, the racemes being 8 or 9 ins. 
long, fountaining out from the terminal 
buds of the stalks, and smelling strongly 
of lily-of-the-valley. The flowers give way to large, 
oval, purple berries. 

M. japonica is not, apparently, perfectly hardy 
everywhere and it may be that the gardener should 
make careful enquiries in his own neighbourhood 
before planting it; but for my part I know nobody 
who has failed with it because of cold. Hardier 
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moreover it is said to be more vigorous. The 
ificulty is to make quite sure that you are in 
Sost antlins te variety; either nurseries are not 
certain which is which or there is a lot of the type 
being sold as bealei. This difficulty can be avoided 
by the simple device of dealing with one of the 
great nurserymen with as much interest in plants- 
manship as im profits. Any experienced gardener 


6 INS. LONG, YELLOW AND SWEET-SCENTED. 
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MAHONIAS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


can sense this spirit in a very few minutes and will 
know exactly what I mean. 


There is, I find, a notion abroad that these 
mahonias can, or even should, be planted in shade, 
that they are shade-lovers. I do not believe it. 
At best they are more or less tolerant of shade, 
but anyone who has had the chance to compare 
specimens growing in shade with specimens receiv- 
ing a good deal of sun will be in no doubt about it: 
these two mahonias like at least some sunshine 
and are twice as good if they get it. I do not 
know what kind of country it was in which Fortune 





A YOUNG PLANT OF MAHONIA LOMARIIFOLIA, THE FLOWER SPIKES ARE ABOUT 


found these plants in China something over a 
hundred years ago, but I should guess at light, 
open woodland or parkland. At all events, they 
should be planted where they are not exposed 
to sun all day but are not in deep shade either. 
M. japonica and its variety flower in February 
and March. 


For the seaside counties and the warm south- 
west there is a Chinese or Formosan mahonia 
which can be compared for nobility with 
Rhododendron simogrande. The leaves of this 
magnificent species, M. lomariifolia, are as much as 
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the termination of 
each main shoot. 
ing to the fact 
that it is not by 
any means uni- 
versally hardy, 
although I know 
that it grows well 
in Gloucestershire 
where it can be cold 
this species is not very easy to buy and it may be 
necessary to ask your nursery to order it for you; it 
will probably not be listed in their catalogue. Tender 
though it may be, I have seen it doing very weil in- 
deed in a courtyard well protected from cold winds 
in one of the colder counties. M. lomariifolia flowers 
later than the others named, in April or May, but 
earlier in the warmest parts of 
Cornwall. I forgot to say that the flowers 
are sweet scented like those of M. japonica. 
The shrub never reaches its full size in 
England, or rather perhaps one should say 
that it has not yet done so, for it was only 
introduced, by Lawrence Johnston of 
Hidcote, in 1931. In Yunnan and Burma 
it makes a 30-or 40-ft. tree. 














The mahonia which flowers right 
through the winter, beginning in November 
and becoming more and more floriferous 
until its zenith in March, is M. nepaulensis. 
This comes from the Himalayas but per- 
haps not from very high up because it is 
not perfectly hardy and although it may 
be planted with confidence in the south 
and west, in the colder parts of the country 
it should be given a site chosen for shelter 
and warmth. It looks very like M. japonica 
—I for one would not undertake to tell one 
from the other at a glance—but in detail 
it differs. Its flowers are borne in racemes 
about a foot long and if they have any 
scent it is ephemeral, for I have never 
smelt it. The pretty berries look like 
clusters of miniature damsons, they have 
that same very beautiful blue bloom. 
The shrub is usually about 6 ft. tall but 
in very favourable sites it may be much 
more, I believe. I have never seen a big 
one. 


Many y: ars ago I saw in Dublin what 
must, I think, have been the mahonia 
referred to by Bean as growing in Phoenix 
Park and being 16 ft. tall; I recall it 
because the short flower racemes, no 
longer than those of M. aquifolium, were 
not confined to the tips but occurred all 
up the stems, which made the whole shrub 
a great improvement on the commonest of 
the mahonias: this, apparently, is M. 
pinnata. It is not easy to buy and is not 
usually listed. Most of the best nurseries, at 
least in the south, however, have M. fremontii; the 
flowers of this species are no better than those of 
aquifolium but it is valuable for its foliage which 
is very glaucous, that is “blue.” This species 
comes from the south-western United States and 
must be given a very warm, dry, sunny spot if it 
is to do well. It is of a suitable size for growing 
against a south wall. 


A mahonia which is dwarf in stature but 
gigantic in foliage, and which has very long flower 
racemes held strikingly erect, is M. nervosa which 
I have seen only in the United States, although it 
was introduced into this country well over a 
century ago. Like some other north American 
shrubs and trees it does not really “do” in 
England, although nobody seems to know why it 
should not. I should be interested to hear from 
anyone who grows it. 
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THE GIFTS OF 
KINGS AND 
QUEENS—ON 
EXHIBITION. 





Foe the season of gifts 
~ Christie’s have organised 
an exhibition of 235 art 
treasures, each of which was 
at one time the gift of a 
member of a British or foreign 
royal house. Seven items 
come from the Queen’s own 
collection. Other members of 





and Duchess of Gloucester, 
the Princess Royal, Princess 
Alice, Countess of Athlone, and 
the Duchess of Kent. The 
exhibition even includes 
articles of clothing, such as 
the shirt which Charles I wore 
at his execution, and the scarf 
said to have been worn by 
William the Conqueror and 


PART OF THE SEVRES EGYPTIAN SERVICE GIVEN TO THE 1ST DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON BY LOUIS XVIII—AND NOW BELONGING TO THE PRESENT DUKE. 





~ » 
presented on the field of ONE OF THREE SEVRES TABLES ORDERED BY NAPOLEON TO 
Hastings to the Marshal of his COMMEMORATE HIS MILITARY PROWESS, BUT NEVER CLAIMED 
army—an ancestor of Earl LATER GIVEN TO GEORGE IV BY LOUIS XVIII. 
[Continued below, centre (Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) 
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A SILVER-GILT EWER AND BASIN OF 1887, GIVEN TO WILLIAM IV IN 1831, BY THE LANDGRAVINE OF 
HESSE-HOMBURG. (Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) 


Continued.} Fitzwilliam, the pre- he aS 
cunt owner. Ake on view is A tins. Rpgeeemies 
me Se Ee, wane yao _vEnent TABLE comme — sY vom = ALBERT ven QUEEN 
. . . 4 aes A 
= prison just before his VICTORIA—WITH MODELS OF HER FOUR FAVOURITE DOGS INCLUDED. 
Ps to B se Prince Cl lie, (Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) 


from his tent after the Battle of Cul- 





du collier ’—has been lent by the Duke of 
Sutherland. The exhibition closes on 
January 21. 





CHARLES DANIEL MYTEMS, PROBABLY PAINTED FOR JAMES I AS A SMALL BOY, GIVEN BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS CHARLES I! AGED FOURTEEN, BY WILLIAM DOBSON: IT 
atk OF BOHEMIA, THE KING’S SISTER. TO SIR WILLIAM FITZWILLIAM, CONSTABLE OF FOTHERINGHAY PROBABLY BELONGED TO ELIZABETH OF BOHEMIA. 
(Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) CASTLE, AND LENT BY THE EARL FITZWILLIAM. (Reproduced by gracious permission of Her Majesty the Queen.) 
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A PAGE FOR COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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WO very attractive, well illustrated little books 
from a series ‘‘ Pleasures and Treasures,’’ each 

of them translated from the French, deserve a 
great deal more than a condescending word or two. 
The series is liable to be regarded 
as light-hearted and modishly A 
trivial, foramongitstitlesI notice % a 4 
Tartans, Early Motor Cars and 
Model Soldiers. For all I know 
these may be monuments of 
inspired scholarship 


The two little books before 
me, one about French Porcelain, 
the other about French 18th- 
century Furniture, can scarcely 
be described in those terms, but 
they are written by museum 
officials who not only know their 
subjects but are able to com- 
municate their knowledge to the 
public in simple terms. The 
Furniture book is by Geneviéve 
Souchal, Assistant Curator at 
Cluny, the one on Porcelain by 
Hubert Landais, who is a member 
of the staff at the Louvre. 
Translation adequate, colour- 
work a trifle hazy and brassy; 
apart from that, these two pro- 
vide admirable introductions to 
their subjects, and manage to 
cover a remarkable range of pro- 
duct. In the porcelain book we 
are introduced to some rare 
17th-century pieces—blue and 
white, probably made in Rouen 
about 1690; this was the secret 
of the Poterat family, manufac- 
turers of faience, but these early 
porcelain manufacturers were ex- 
perimental and never reached the 
stage of commercial production. 


One of the illustrations is of a rare Vincennes 
cup and saucer, the cup with a butterfly handle, 
which is one of the prettiest of Rococo whimsies, 
while, at the end, we are shown solemn and 
historically fascinatiny wares, made for Napoleon— 
a plate from the Service Iconographique Italien 
(Sévres 1814), which is decorated with a portrait 
of Andrea del Sarto; and three pieces from the 
famous Egyptian tea service of 1810, painted with 
scenes from Denon’s “ Voyage dans la Basse et 
Haute Egypte’’ and gilded with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics. It is sometimes forgotten that Napo- 
leon’s Egyptian expedition which ended so 
disastrously had this unforeseen result; the army 
was accompanied by archzologists; the sword 
failed, the men of learning inspired Europe with 
its first interest in Egyptology. 


Opinions may differ about some of the captions 
to the illustrations in the furniture book—not all 
of us, for example, consider the famous desk in the 
Louvre—Le Bureau du Roi Louis XV—the most 
beautiful piece of furniture in the world; begun 
by Oeben and finished by Riesener, it was no 
doubt the most complicated and expensive. But, 
here again, as with the porcelain, the evidence is 
marshalled with great skill, and many indubitable 
masterpieces as well as a few eccentric horrors are 
displayed for us—among the latter a sofa and 
stool @ la turque which it is thought may once 
have stood in Marie Antoinette’s boudoir turc at 


* “ French Porcelain.” By Hubert Landais. Translated 


by Isabel and Florence McHugh. Illustrated. (Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson; {1 7s. 6d.) 

*“ French 18th-Century Furniture.” By Genevieve 
Souchal. Translated by Simon Watson Taylor. Illustrated. 


(Weidenfeld and Nicolson; {1 7s. 6d.) 

* “ Dutch Silver.” By M. H. Gans and Th. M. Duyvené 
de Wit-Klinkhamer. Translated by Oliver van Oss. 
Illustrated. (Faber; {2 12s. 6d.) 

*“ English Furniture for the Private Collector.” 
Anthony Bird. Illustrated. (Batsford; {1 10s.) 

*“ Antique English Furniture.” Edited by L. G. G. 


By 


Raimsey. Illustrated. (Connoisseur; {1 5s.) 
*“ Antique English Pottery, Porcelain and Glass.” 
Edited by L. G. G. Ramsey. Illustrated. (Connoisseur; {1 $s.) 


Fontainebleau. (It was new to me that everything 
Turkish was fashionable in the reign of Louis XV1.) 
If we saw these pieces in the Royal Pavilion at 
Brighton we should smile and shrug and hammer 
yet another nail in the coffin of George IV. Those 
who nowadays pursue the elusive brass bedstead 
through junk shops will be interested to see that 
one illustration from the end of the 18th century 
is of a metal bed (iron or steel or gilt bronze, we 


IN PLUSH AND DAMASK, AND A MAHOGANY FRAME. 


are not told which) in the Musée des Arts Decoratifs, 
with pierced rails whose tops curl back into scrolls 
at head and foot. I had always understood that 
metal beds, on a commercial scale, were first intro- 
duced into England from France about the year 
1830; the bed just mentioned is a distinguished 
ancestor. 


The latest Faber monograph on silver—the 
first, by J. F. Hayward, was on Huguenot silver in 
England froni 1688-1727—is confined to Dutch 
craftsmanship and is the combined work of a 
museum official, Mrs. Duyvené de Wit-Klink- 
hamer, of the Ryksmuseum, and Mr. M. H. Gans, 
of a firm of Amsterdam dealers. The authors, with 
reason and rather wistfully, note that there would 
be very little antique European silver to be found 
*‘ had it not been preserved in England’s splendid 
isolation.’”’ The craft in Holland, as in England, 
benefited greatly by the influx of fine craftsmen 
from France after the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes in 1685, showed a remarkable family 
resemblance, as was natural, to much English 
work, but, on the whole, throughout the 18th 
century, followed French fashions with a lag of 
about twenty years. There is a fascinating 
chapter on forgeries, and a reminder that many 
beautiful plain objects have in the past been 
“‘ improved ”’ by the addition of engraved or chased 
decoration. There is, too, a pleasant example of 
a particular piece having been proved “ right” by 


reference to a 17th-century painting. Two salts 


illustrated—a sort of temple erection with a 
figure within—used to be considered only partly 
genuine; the pundits declared the figures false, 
until someone noticed exactly similar salts, 
with identical figures, in a still life by Heda. 
Sometimes, though, antique spoon-handles with 
genuine marks have been built into the rim of a 
modern sugar-caster or candlestick. 


In “ English Furniture for the Private Col- 
lector,’’ Anthony Bird, himself an antique dealer, 
has some interesting and entertaining things to say 
about to-day’s tricks—not so much downright 


es 





A VICTORIAN SIX-SEATER OVAL “SOCIABLE,” WITH OPULENTLY-PADDED AND BUTTONED UPHOLSTERY 





BOOKS ON THIS AND THAT.* 


forgeries as so-called improvements. “A very 
minor alteration,”” he says, “ will add twenty or 
more years, and a hundred or more pounds, to 
some sound, but relatively valueless piece of 
furniture.’’ Various operations, neither very diffi- 
cult nor costly, can transform an early Victorian or 
William IV article to one of indisputably Regency 
flavour with its value enhanced from about {40 to 
about {150. He advises parents just now to start 
their sons in the antique-metal- 
grille industry, and quotes this 
country sale-room conversation. 
The buyer of a sound but dull 
table at £37 was questioned and 
replied: ‘‘ Oh, yes; it is unsale- 
able as it is, but we shall put it 
through the workshop and reed 








the legs and fit decent lions’ paw 
feet—then re-veneei the top, you 
know—crossband it with satin- 
wood and an ebony stringing; it 
is not difficult and makes a won- 
derful difference.’’ This, and 
similar operations are known by 
the barbarous term “antiquing” 
—a well-chosen word for a bar- 
barous operation. I am indebted 
to the author for introducing me 
to another which I shall treasure: 
** Ormolulu,’’ to describe an over- 
dose of metal work. Altogether 
much good sense and sound 
guidance. 


Two smallish books, one on 
English Furniture, the other on 
Pottery, Porcelain and Glass, 
come from the Connoisseur, de- 
signed as the first two of a series. 
Straightforward, well-balanced 
surveys of the development of 
style against a background of 
social and economic change. 
Full of solid information and 
well-chosen illustrations. The 
apparent absence of any per- 
sonal taste on the part of the 
authors does not make for 


A READING CHAIR OF ABOUT 1890. THE READING STAND 
CAN BE LOWERED FOR USE AS A TABLE. 


are from the book “ English Furniture the 


These illustrations 
Private Collector” and are 


3. F Basford. 


easy reading; one gains the impression that to 
them every decade is equally dull. But perhaps 
this is a virtue; they supply the facts with 
admirable industry, and leave the reader to form 
his own judgment. 
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TWO UCCELLOS COMPARED: A GENEROUS LOAN BY PARIS TO LONDON. 
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“ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON,” BY PAOLO UCCELLO (c. 1897-1475), WHICH THE NATIONAL GALLERY BOUGHT IN 1950. (Oil and tempera on canvas: 23 by 30 ins.) 


It is now possible to compare, side by side, two paintings Paolo Uccello 
around which a good deal of learned discussion has cir for the last 
two-and-a-half years. It was in 1959 that the National Gallery announced 
the purchase of its extremely fine “St. George and the Dragon,” which 
it had bought from Count Lanckoronski in Switzerland. Earlier it had 
remained in the family palace in Vienna until this was burnt down and 
its contents hurriedly taken over the Alps to Switzerland. There has 


been a certain amount of dispute about its authenticity : Berenson, for 
example, doubted that Uccello had painted it. Yet since 1898 it has been 
accepted as a Uccello by most scholars. The second version, now lent 
to the National Gallery for two months from the Musée Jacquemart-André, 
Paris, was purchased in the Bardini sale by Madame André in 1899. The 
painting has certain striking similarities to the London picture, and, like it, 
has been the subject of considerable discussion concerning its authorship. 
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THE BERTRAM MILLS CIRCUS HAS COME TO TOWN:Ex, 


(Lest.) 
SPANISH GENIUS OF 


PERHAPS THE 
WORLD’S MOST 
GLAMOROUS WILD 
ANIMAL TRAINER: 
YVONNE, WHO SITS 
HAPPILY ASTRIDE 
ONE OF HER GREAT 
LIONS. YVONNE, WHO 
HANDLES EIGHT 
MAGNIFICENT FULLY- 
GROWN LIONS, WILL 
BE RETIRING AFTER 
OLYMPIA NEXT YEAR. 





"Se eee eoens of Se Setem 
Mills Circus Winter Season at 
Olympia this year was performed by the 
Lord Mayor on December 20. It is due 
to continue with its delights in London 
until February 2. Bertram Mills have 
this year had a particularly successful 
first visit to Northern Ireland and Eire, 
and now they have come to London 
bringing many performers who have not 
appeared with them before and, of course, 
many old favourites. One of the big 
circus novelties is the appearance of the 
Edinburgh Girl Pipers who have just 
had their first year together as a pro- 
fessional group. A firm favourite is 
sure to be Gosta Kruse’s act with six 
elephants; two of his elephants are said 
to be the smallest ever to appear in a 
circus ring and they are seen here 
arriving in a Christmas cracker. Other 
welcome returns are that of the Fran- 
cescos, the Italian musical and slapstick 
clowns and that of the Schumann 


(Left.) A YOUNG GERMAN WITH A UNIQUE ACT: 

KING EVEREST WHO SKIS FROM 40 FT. OW HIS 

HANDS. HE HAS A VARIETY OF ACTS WHICH ARE 
EQUALLY UNUSUAL. 


SPORTING STARS OF THE DOG’S WORLD: EIGHT BOXERS FROM 
THE FAMOUS SWISS CIRCUS KNIE JUMPING HIGH BY THE GOAL. 
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EXCITING ACTS FROM THE BIG TOP AT OLYMPIA. 


(Left.) 
PLAYING THE FOOL: 
THE FRANCESCOS 





; game, 

develops into a free-for-all. Another 
first appearance is that of the young 
German artiste, King Everest, who per- 
forms the feat of sliding down a narrow 
ramp from a height of 40 ft. whilst doing 
a hand-stand on a pair of skis. Another 
first appearance is put in by the Gerardis, 
four fast trick-cyclists from Italy; they 
re a team of two brothers and two 
and they come from a circus 
family; the highlight of their act is a 
moving pyramid. Then, of course, there 
e the famous clowns headed by Coco. 


(Right.) KNIFE THROWING AT A GIRL ON A REVOLV- 
ING WHEEL. LOS PRIETOS, COWBOYS, AND COW- 
IRLS FROM MEXICO, PERFORM AN ACT WITH 
WHIPS, SHARP-SHOOTING AND ROPE SPINNING. 


THE FOUR GERARDI BROTHERS AND SISTERS SEEN DURING TWO GIRLS SUPPORTED ONLY BY THEIR HAIR TAKING THE WEIGHT 
ADARING MOMENT IN THEIR TRICK-CYCLING DISPLAY. OF TWO MALE ACROBATS: A FEAT BY THE TSCHENG DER DSAI. 
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CAN ANIMALS SHOW COMPASSION ? 


T= question is not uncommonly asked whether 
animals are known to show compassion or 
pity. It has to be admitted that, apart from 
mother love and the fidelity between a mated pair, 
it is not easy to find convincing examples. Yet 
people still persist in asking the question, and 
some come along with personal observations or 
experiences which are difficult to set aside. On 
the other hand, if we are guided by the current 
trend in the interpretation of animal behaviour, 
we should not expect to find evidence of these 
fer feelings. At the least, therefore, we have a 
conflict of views coupled with a reiterated question, 
and this alone makes discussion of the matter 
worth while. 

If we take the human race as our yardstick, 
compassion cannot be regarded as more than a 
rare quality. Moreover, it is an inward feeling 
only occasionally expressed in action, and the 
actions themselves are apt to be unspectacular. 
Were it possible to observe, in an entirely detached 
way, and with no knowledge of human thoughts, 
feelings and minor actions, a 
section of a human population, 
one would have to observe close- 
ly and for a fair period of time 
to be convinced that we our- 
selves are capable of showing 
compassion. It is essentially an 
emotion correlated with moments 
of crisis. But once such a de- 
tached observer saw one example 
of it he could reasonably con- 
clude that it was part of the 
human character. 

In trying to assess the 2<tions 
and motivations of animals we 
are in much this same position. 
It is not difficult to test and 
pronounce upon reflex actions, 
innate responses and the various 
forms of more or less automatic 
behaviour that carry animals 
and us through our daily lives. 
We can also readily observe 
emotions such as fear, that play 
so large a part in determining 
behaviour, because its results 
are spectacular. By contrast, 
the finer emotions are not con- 
ducive to experimental test and 
the evidence for them rests largely 
on random and _ occasional 
observation, because they them- 
selves are intangible and only 
the actions arising from them are 
perceptible. 

So far as wild animals are 
concerned we see and hear more 
about how, when one of their 
number is shot or injured in any 
way, the rest make off, intent 
only on their own safety. There are, however, 
many stories of elephants helping an injured 
comrade to safety, even to a whole herd 
crowding round it to support it and keep it on 
its feet. There are a few observations of two 
otters assisting another away, after it has been 
injured, by supporting it on either side. These 
stories have been referred to so often that they 
are passing into the realm of classical examples. 
More recently, there has been published an account 
of two mallard supposedly trying to assist a third 
that had been shot and winged. There are also 
stories of gregarious birds, such as sparrows or 
house martins, assisting each other in times of 
trouble, and a particularly good example has been 
sent me by Mr. Alfred Weight. 

He describes how, in the yard of the police 
station at Maidenhead, the electricity supply to 
the recreation room was conveyed by an overhead 
copper wire, secured to two insulators in the usual 
manner, with two turns and the wire then twisted 
back along itself. He tells how he was crossing 
the yard when he heard the agitated chattering of 

on opposite wires in the region of the 
insulators. He continues: 

“ Almost at once one of them fluttered over 
the other and both appeared to be trying to fly 
away. I had got close to them by then and could 
see that one of them had the tip of a claw caught 
in the twisted part of the wire. The other sparrow 


By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


appeared to be helping, in an effort to pull it off. 
After each struggle, the birds perched, beaks open, 
breasts heaving as they rested. I cast about in 
my mind for means to climb up and release the 
trapped bird, and as I did so, a third sparrow 
arrived, chattering. 

‘A second or two later both free birds flew 
over the trapped one, both took a grip on the back 
of its neck, then all three flapped in an attempt 
to fly away. This was tried three or four times, 
the birds resting in between, with beaks open and 
gasping. Then followed what could only have 
been the result of an understanding between all 
three. The third sparrow, the newcomer, fluttered 
up, seized the back of the neck of the trapped 
sparrow and, closing its wings, hung on so that 
the two were suspended below the wire, held by the 
claw tip only. Both hung motionless until 
the third sparrow flew over, gripped the neck of the 
trapped one and, by the manner in which it 





THE EPITOME OF SELF-INTEREST: SPARROWS FEEDING ON CRUMBS WHICH HAVE BEEN THROWN DOWN. 
HOWEVER, IT IS QUESTIONABLE WHETHER THERE MAY MOT BE MOMENTS OF CRISIS WHEN SUCH the 


ANIMALS ARE MOTIVATED BY WHAT WE WOULD CALL “HIGHER FEELINGS”—SUCH AS COMPASSION 
AND CONSIDERATION FOR ANOTHER ANIMAL. (Photograph by Jane Burton.) 


pulled, swung the other two back and forth, as a 
result of which the claw either broke or slipped 
free. 

“ All three immediately returned to the wire, 
chattering, fluttering their wings and hopping 
about. The newcomer flew back the way it had 
come. The other two, after a further chatter, 
flew off in opposite directions. 

“When, in their first efforts, all three used 
their wings, they were in each other's way. In 
the last, and successful effort, each knew—or 
appeared to know—what the other was going to 
do, that it was not just a lucky thing that each did 
what it did do to bring about the happy ending. 
The whole proceedings made me feel that they 
knew what they were going to do.” 

If this observation had been recorded by a 
scientist we should, following current usage, speak 
of it as an elegant observation. I am content to 
say that the detailed and lucid description, as 
well as the event itself, impresses me. 

I believe that if all such random observations 
could be as well recorded their accumulation 
would amount to an impressive total, so that we 
should indeed begin to wonder whether, after all, 
the human race had the exclusive monopoly often 
supposed of the emotion of compassion. So faras Mr. 
Weight’s account of the three is concerned, 
it is a shining illustration of the truth that a little 
help is worth a deal of pity (or compassion). 


Over and above the collection of single anec- 
dotes of this kind, there are outstanding instances 
in which the customary behaviour in certain species 
of animals is to succour or to defend their own 
kind. In these, the behaviour appears to be 
specific. The white-lipped peccary, of Paraguay 
to Mexico, has acquired a reputation for aggressive- 
ness. There are stories of travellers as well as 
jaguars being compelled to take to the trees in 
face of the onslaught by the whole herd, when 
one of them is attacked. There are reports of herds 
of 200, when brought to bay, standing in close 
formation, champing their tusks and making 
determined charges. 

There are no such stories about the collared 
peccary, found from southern Brazil northwards to 
Arizona, Texas and New Mexico. Yet this is a 
close relative of the white-lipped peccary. Indeed, 
it has been said that dogs used to hunting the 
collared peccary will not go near a white-lipped 


Another outstanding example is the musk-ox, 
in which the herd forms a phalanx 
to protect the calves. When 
attacked by wolves the bulls 
are said to come forward, one 
after the other, to do battle with 
the wolves. As one musk-ox 
falls another steps forward to 
take its place, until the wolves 
are defeated. The tactics worked 
with wolves, but when hunters 
armed with guns tried to get a 
musk-ox calf for a zoo they found 
they had to kill the whole herd to 
do so. It was useless, also, to kill 
a musk-ox for its flesh or hide, 
without killing the rest, because 
the herd would return again 
and again to defend the carcass. 
That is one reason why this 
animal is now scarce and its 
remnants rigorously protected. 

Steller’s sea-cow, the enormous 
marine mammal of the north- 
west Pacific, became extinct not 
many years after its first dis- 
covery by Europeans. This was 
partly because its palatable flesh 
was sought by the sealers, and 

because the sea-cows 
refused to leave a comrade that 
had been shot and so presented 
an easy target to the hunter. 

It could be argued that in all 
such instances it was not so much 
compassion or protection of the 
individual but the survival of 
species that was at stake 
—a kind of strength in unity. 
The same can hardly be said 
of the observation recorded by 
Colonel Meinertzhagen, in his book, “ Birds of 
Arabia.”” He tells of his need to coliect two 
specimens of the crab-plover, a black and 
white long-legged wader of the shores of the 
northern and western parts of the Indian Ocean. 
He reports that he had the greatest difficulty in 
securing a pair of birds without injuring others: 
“ My shot killed four birds at about thirty yards 
on the fringe of the flock. Instead of flying away, 
the pack crowded round the dead birds and 
advanced towards me, chattering in the wildest 
concern for their dead comrades, which they tried 
to assist and rescue, pushing them along in the 
water and refusing to leave them until I was 
scarcely ten yards from them.” 

The crab-plovers seem to have been near to 
breaking one of the basic rules of animal species: 
the need for self-preservation. also to 
have been i one of the fundamental 
ingredients of compassion: a subordination of self- 
interest to the needs of others. Their action may 
have been instinctive, but is compassion at any 
time, whether in humans or animals, much more 
than instinctive, praiseworthy though it may be ? 





CORRECTION.—The caption under the lower photo- 
graph illustrating Dr. Burton’s article in our issue of 
December 16 showed termite workers repairing the nest, and 
not queen and “ king” termites searching for a place to 
found a new colony, as stated. 
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PRESIDENT KENNEDY'S PERSONAL Y’ pLaywricut AND DIRECTOR: 
REPRESENTATIVE ON KATANGA: THE LATE MR. MOSS HART. 

MR. EDMUND GULLION. Mr. Moss Hart, who has been 
Mr. Edmund Gullion, the United one of the most influential 
States Ambassador to the Congo people on Broadway for thirty 
Republic, based in Leopoldville, was s, died on December 20 
named by Presi i 
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“ 
RECEIVED IN AUDIENCE: HIS 

EXCELLENCY MONSIEUR TRHLIK. 
His Excellency Monsieur Zdnek 
Trhlik was received in audience 
by the Queen on December 20, 
and esented the Letters of 


thy , 
RECEIVED IN AUDIENCE: H.E. {| PREMIER OF AUSTRALIA IN 1999: é 
MONSIEUR TIBOU TOUNKARA. THE LATE SIR EARLE PAGE. y 
His Excellency Monsieur Tibou {| Sir Earle Page, who was the | 
Tounkara was received in audi- Prime Minister of Australia in 
‘ ence by the Queen on Decem- April 1939 and leader of the | 
ber 15 and presented his Letters Country party for nearly twenty | 
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TO LEAD THE DECI- 
MAL COIN STUDY: 
LORD HALSBURY. 


The Pope has nomi- Following the Govern- 
nated - Joseph ment’s acceptance in 
Suenens, Coadjutor of principle that Britain 
the Archbishop of should have a deci- 


Malines and titular 
Bishop of Insinda, as 
successor to the late 
Cardinal van Roey as 












: agreed 
to be Chairman of the 
Committee which will 


Archbishop of Malines study the problem. 
and Primate of Bel- Lord Halsbury is by 
= The new Arch- training a production 
ishop was born in engineer; he was 
1904 and was or- managing director of 
dained priest in 1927. the National Research 


In 1945 he was conse- 
crated titular Bishop 
of Insinda. 





(Right. 

AMBASSADOR TO 
GREECE: MR. F. R. H. 

MURRAY. 

Mr. F. R. H. Murray, 
who has been Assist- 
ant Under-Secretary, 
the Foreign Office, 
since 1957, has been 
appointed Ambas- 
sador to Greece in 
succession to Sir 
Roger Allen, who has 
been appointed Am- 
bassador to Iraq. Mr. 
Murray was educated 
at Brentwood School 
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(L. TO R.) THE NEW BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH, THE NEW BISHOP 


OF WINCHESTER AND THE NEW BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


On December 20 the Vicar-General of the Province of Canterbury 


Development Cor- 
poration from 1949 
to 1959. 






year: 
of Credence as Ambassador years, died at the age of eighty- esident Kennedy as his - 57. He was part author R of his predecessor and his 
Extraordinary and Plenipoten- { one. He was Australia’s special sonal representative on the of “The Man Who Came to own Letters of Credence as 
tiary from the Republic of wartime envoy to Britain and a tanga crisis, on December 14. Dinner” and director of “ My Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Guinea to the Court of St. member of the Pacific War President Kennedy’s action followed Fair Lady.” Last year his Plenipotentiary from the Czecho- 
James's. He was accompanied / Council at the time of the an appeal from President Tshombe autobiographical book “ Act slovak Socialist Republic to the 
S by Monsieur Diane Mamadi. j Japanese capitulation. asking for a negotiator. = " was published in England. Court of St. James’s. 
( xg Z Y (Left.) Y igh) 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF SYRIA: DR. NAZIM 
KUDSI. 

On December 14, Dr. 
Nazim Kudsi was 
sworn in as the first 
President of the 
Syrian Republic after 
the country’s seces- 
sion from the United 
Arab Republic. In his 
speech after the oath- 
taking, Dr. Kudsi 


— full support 
oo e Arab cause in 
the Palestine and 





and at St. Edmund confirmed three new Bishops in their elections in the Court of Arches, Algerian questions. 
Hall, Oxford. He has St. Mary-le-Bow. The Bishops are the Right Rev. C. Eastaugh, His foreign policy 
in Austria, Bishop of Peterborough ; the Right Rev. F. Allison, —- of would be based on 

Madrid and Cairo. a Winchester; and the Right Rev. M. A. Hodson, Bishop of Hereford. y q non-alignment. J 
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seventeen years, is to retire. 


Mr. Phillips 
has been seriously ill since August 1960 
when he had a stroke; he will be sixty next 
June and he will continue to do part-time 





advisory work for the Party. He took a lead- 


ing part in the Labour Party’s policy making. } 


complete merging of the two firms’ interests. Mr. Chambers said that the reason for this 
move was dictated by Britain’s probable entry into the Common Market. The proposed 
merger would result in the largest take-over operation in this country; the two firms 
together would have total assets of over £1,000,000,000. 

is Sir John Hanbury Williams who was knighted in 1950. 


The chairman of Courtaulds 


EE 
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"en 


. > < 
{ +H LABOUR PARTY SECRETARY TO RETIRE: { CHAIRMAN OF LC.L, WHICH MAY TAKE OVER THE CHAIRMAN OF COURTAULDS: SIR DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF THE N.C.E.D.: sm ) 
MR. MORGAN PHILLIPS. COURTAULDS: MR. PAUL CHAMBERS. JOHN HANBURY WILLIAMS. j os Sits — SHONE. 
Mr. Morgan Phillips, who has been General It was announced on December 18 that discussions were in progress between Imperial ir Ro one has been appointed 
y of the Labour Party for the Chemical Industries, of which Mr. Paul Chambers is chai and Courtaulds for a ag aon ng X oF the National council 
or conomic . r oO 


has been a member of the Iron and Steel 
Board since 1953. On 


December 18 the 
of the Exchequer said that he 


regretted that the Trades Union Congress 
had not yet agreed to join the N.C.E.D. J 
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obliged to declare my favourite 
speech in ‘‘ Peter Pan,”’ I rise sharply 
at the word of command—Smee’s word—“ Unrip 
your plan, Captain,’’ and reply: “‘A large rich 
cake of jolly thickness with sugar on it, green 
sugar.” Then the later phrase: ‘“ They don’t 
know how dangerous ’tis to eat rich, damp cake.”’ 
The end of this cannot be written: it must be heard 
in the theatre, imagined in italic capitals with a 
thudding pause between each word. 


67 IF 


Rich, damp cake is a suitable description of the 
Christmas stage. Familiar people are back with us 
this season, Toad and Alice 
and Scrooge and Bunter, Peter 
and Long John. There is also 
Macbeth who might startle Hook 
as the crocodile did: though at 
the time of writing I have not 
been to the Vic, I hope to discuss 
this next week. My business at 
the moment is with “‘ Peter Pan ”’ 
and ‘‘ Treasure Island.” 


In performance this is a reason- 
able year at the Scala; Anne 
Heywood is a perfectly direct 
Peter, John Gregson rolls Hook’s 
epithets, Jane Asher’s Wendy has 
a natural motherliness, and Sydney 
Bromley does all that charm can 
to atone for the absence of our 
loved Nonconformist pirate, 
Russell Thorndike. We may not 
remember them very long after we 
have left the theatre—except Miss 
Asher’s Wendy: here is an actress 
for the future—but we shall prob- 
ably think of the production, 
Richard Wordsworth’s, which is 
fuller and livelier than we have 
often had. I think of the Mermaids’ 
Lagoon, a maddeningly difficult 
scene, but lighted and managed 
well enough to have some illusion 
even for those close to the stage. 
Towards the end of it there is 
rather too much revealing light; 
before then we can believe in 
Marooners’ Rock, and it has not 
always been easy to do this. 


Still, an earlier effect in 
“ Peter Pan ”’ remains incompar- 
able: I mean that first entry 
when the long windows blow open, 
and from the great spaces of the 
night Peter swoops down into 
the nursery. Here indeed is the 
theatre theatrical. What surprises 
me (and I ask pardon for repeating 
myself) is that Barrie did so poorly 
by this in his stage direction: 
“* Then the window is blown open, 
probably by the smallest and therefore most mis- 
chievous star, and Peter Pan flies into the room.”’ 
It is a perfect example of the way in which Barrie 
watered, or sugared, his odd genius. 


A SCENE FROM 


Contemporary cynics rarely consider the man’s 
special gifts. At their prep schools they wrote off 
Barrie on the evidence of a phrase or two; and 
that must be that. It is sad because, though 
“Peter Pan” has infuriating passages, one has 
throughout to separate Barrie the miracle-man 
from mock-Barrie, the smallest and most mis- 
chievous star. Usually, before or after the play, 
I read it again; once more this year I noticed old 
pencil marks against some of the directions— 
signposts to the genuine Barrie, though these are 
things we do not get in performance. 


RICH, DAMP CAKE. 
By J. C. TREWIN, 


Hook has basely broken the two laws of Indian 
warfare, which are that the redskins should attack first, 
and that it should be at dawn. 


The man is not wholly evil. He has a Thesaurus 
in his cabin, and is no mean performer on the flute. 
What really warps him is a presentiment that he is 
about to fail. 


Winding his cloak around him, as if to conceal his 
person from the night of which he is the blackest part, 
he stalks moodily towards the lagoon. 


That not wholly unheroic figure climbs the bulwarks 
murmuring “ Floreat Etona,’’ and prostrates himself 





“PATIENCE” AT THE SAVOY THEATRE: THE DRAGOON GUARDS LAMENT THE 
MAIDENS DANCING WITH THE POETS. COLONEL CALVERLEY (DONALD ADAMS) AND SEATED, BUNTHORNE 


(JOHN REED) IN WHOSE GROUNDS THE SCENE TAKES PLACE. 


into the water, where the crocodile is waiting for him 
open-mouthed. Hook knows the pu of this 
yawning cavity, but after what he has gone through he 
enters it like one greeting a friend. 


Now and then I wish that Barrie had written 
his play around Hook. Just as Hook is at the 
heart of “‘ Peter Pan ”’ (probably some dim youth, 
bless him, would talk of the Core of Seriousness), 
so Long John Silver, one-legged and bland, is at 
the heart of ‘‘ Treasure Island.”’ Since I read this 
book first I have never been quite sure whether 
the true men will win. They will; nothing can 
harm the Squire and the Doctor, the Captain and 
Jim Hawkins. And yet I am certain now and then 
that the pirates must have it, that Silver will get 








L - rey 
the treasure, that the Hispaniola, under 4 
the Jolly Roger, will sail from the 

island, bound to the Lord knows where. It is 
always a relief when the right things happen: one 
wakes as from an absorbing nightmare. 


Possibly the fault of the Mermaid Theatre's 
“ Treasure Island,’’ when we see it for a second 
time, is its lack of the sinister, its failure to frighten. 
These pirates are as doomed from the start as Hook 
and his men are doomed. It might be different if 
we were more terrified by that early scene at the 
“‘ Admiral Benbow.” (In its different way, the 
tapping of Pew’s stick should 
be an effect as magnificent as 
the first entry of Peter Pan.) 
But, having said this, I have no 
more real complaints. I enjoy 
the use of the Mermaid stage, the 
brailing up of a great map of 
Treasure Island to form the sails 
of the Hispaniola; the sight of 
the ship at sea, the rowing from 
ship to shore, the stockade work, 
the blockhouse-work, the rest 
of the adroit business. It does 
not endanger belief. Certainly 
children in the first-night audience 
were not put off by the mech- 
anics of Collin Ellis’s production: 
they cheered. The acting is sub- 
stantially good: John Woodvine’s 
Long John, Daniel Thorndike’s 
Captain, Sean Scully’s Jim. I 
cannot take, alas, to Spike Mil- 
ligan’s Ben Gunn. There should 
be some sense of terror: Mr. 
Milligan, it appears to me, is 
altogether too readily comic. 


I am sorry that neither Hook's 
nor Silver’s pirates ran up 
against Colonel Calverley, Major 
Murgatroyd, and Lieutenant the 
Duke of Dunstable. Those por- 
tentous officers of the 35th 
Dragoon Guards could disperse 
an enemy without striking a blow. 
As usual, in the Savoy revival 
of “ Patience,’ the fleshly men, 
of full habit, were among the 
richest things in the night. It 
was a joy to hear the Colonel 
as he rattled off the fusible 
elements of a Heavy Dragoon: 
The science of Jullien, that eminent 
musico— 

Wit of Macaulay who wrote of Queen 
Anne— 

The pathos of Paddy as rendered by 
Boucicault— 

Style of the Bishop of Sodor and Man. 


“* Patience ’’ may not have every- 

one’s Savoy laurel; but its satire 
on coterie foolishness has not frayed with its 
eighty years, and we know personages now 
who are as “ perceptively intense’’ and “ con- 
summately utter’’ as the ezsthetes. As for 
Patience herself, is she not the first dumb 
blonde ? The hostile will say of the D’Oyly Carte 
productions that their “‘ style is much too sanctified, 
their cut is too canonical.” I reply that, in 
their fashion, which is Gilbert’s fashion and 
Sullivan’s, they are miraculously exact, and 
“ Patience,”” with the added pleasures of Peter 
Goffin’s décor, is done with the precision we expect 
and appreciate. 


For my last words in 1961 I leave the holiday 
theatre to note the production of Martin Holmes’s 
“The Heavy Crown.” Mr. Holmes, 





Let me stick this year to Hook he is— 


cadaverous and black-avised, his hair dressed 
in long curls which look like black candles 
about to melt, his eyes blue as the forget- 
me-not and of a profound insensibility, 
save when he claws, at which time a red 


spot appears in them. 


(That sounds like one of Barrie’s more 
swashing critics.) Again there are such 





series. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ THE FIRE RAISERS ” (Royal Court).—A play by Max Friesch, with Alfred 
Marks. Directed by Lindsay Anderson. 
“ THE CIRCUS ADVENTURE ” (Arts).—Matinées of a play by James Ambrose 
Brown, directed by Caryl Jenner. (December 21.) 
“ALICE THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS” (Lyric, Hammersmith).— 
Carroll, adapted by Felicity Douglas. (December 21.) 
“ PRINCESS IDA” (Savoy).—Fifth production in the current D’Oyly Carte 
(December 26.) 


(December 21.) 


as every connoisseur of the historical 
play ought to know, is distinguished 
equally as scholar and man of the 
theatre. We observed again the tex- 
ture of his dramatic prose in_ this 
narrative of Henry II: Winifred Vigay 
(directing “‘in the round" at Camber- 
well) had a responsive company that 
varied in age from eighteen to the mellow 
ease of an 86-year-old artist, Lucy 
Rowland. 








agreeable notes as these: 
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‘“‘PETER PAN” AT THE SCALA. 


|= year’s production of ‘“‘ Peter Pan ’’ opened at the Scala on 

December 16, with Anne Heywood as Peter, John Gregson as 
Captain Hook and Mr. Darling, and Jane Asher as Wendy. The 
production is by Richard Wordsworth, who has been a notable Hook- 
and-Mr. Darling himself; and the sets are freshly and brightly painted. 
There have been so many productions of ‘“‘ Peter Pan’’ and apart 
from those who are seeing it for the first time there are so many in 
every audience who have seen it, man and boy or girl and woman; 
that it is virtually impossible to say what or which is a vintage produc- 
tion. This, one gathers, is not a horrific year, but rather an amiable 
one, with the embarrassing scenes played down or “ thrown away.” 


“TREASURE ISLAND” AT THE MERMAID. 


EN WN HNN WR Nn Ween Ween ns an cn cn 





TREASURE ISLAND AHOY! THE GOOD SHIP HISPANIOLA WITH THE SHIP’S COMPANY OF THIS 
YEAR'S MERMAID THEATRE PRODUCTION. 


OFF TO THE NEVER NEVER LAND: (L. TO R.) PETER (ANNE HEYWOOD), JOHN DARLING 
(CHRISTOPHER TURNER) AND MICHAEL (GERALD ROWLAND). 


Re. RO 


SOME OF THE MERMAID CAST: CAPTAIN SMOLLETT (DANIEL THORNDIKE), SQUIRE TRELAWNEY 
(NORMAN SCACE), JIM HAWKINS (SEAN SCULLY), DR. LIVESEY (EDWARD REES) AND (IN FRONT) LONG 
JOHN SILVER (JOHN WOODVINE). 
OR its Christmas 
production this 
year the Mermaid 
Theatre has revived 
the version of R. L. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ Trea- 
sure Island ’’ which 
was such a success 
when it was pre- 
sented at Puddle 
Dock in December 
1959. Last year the 
production was 
taken to Canada to 
be the first Christ- 
mas show in 
Toronto’s new 
O’Keefe Centre. 
Captain Flint, the 
green Amazon par- 
rot, who is Long 
John’s companion, 
was bought for the 
first production and 
is now a regular 
member of the Mer- 
maid staff. This 
year’s production, 
which opened on 
December 13, is 
running for six-and- 
a-half weeks; and 
among the notable 
newcomers to the 
cast is Mr. Spike 
Milligan, who 
brings a lively drol- 
lery to that wild 
solitary, Ben THE GIFT OF THE “ KISS-THIMBLE ": WENDY, PLAYED BY THE FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD 
Gunn. JANE ASHER AND PETER (ANNE HEYWOOD). 


TRAPPED ON THE ISLAND: PETER (ANNE HEYWOOD) WATCHES THE HOOK OF THAT 
VILLAINOUS OLD ETONIAN, CAPTAIN HOOK (JOHN GREGSON). 
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THE AMATEUR OF CHEESE, BEN GUNN, PLAYED BY SPIKE MILLIGAN, 
WITH (RIGHT) JIM HAWKINS (SEAN SCULLY). 
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EVER having been affected by the 
+ passionate cult of George Bernard 
Shaw which had not yet ceased to be 
fashionable when I was a young man, I[ 
approach with some diffidence the task of 
discussing him. It is always something 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 








of a tragedy when splendid young revolu- 
tionaries grow old, and the grey dust begins to 
settle over their revolutions. The Fabians started 
a whole series of heterodoxies, the very mention 
of which puzzles my children extremely. Why on 
earth was it ever considered daring to be a vege- 
tarian ? or a teetotaller ? or an atheist ? or socialist ? 
or a supporter of ‘‘ women’s rights,’’ whatever they 
may have been? To the end of his life, Shaw 
seemed to be leading a crusade—but it is not easy 
to lead crusades when all your potential crusaders 
will automatically be called up for a period of 
national service, so to speak. 

Of his plays, I will say nothing except that I 
admire everything about them bar the occasional 
bathos and tomfoolery—and when I have said 
that, I believe I have hit on the line which divides 
Shaw-devotees from the rest, for bathos and tom- 
foolery were part of his nature, inseparable both 
from the man and from his work. Some of this 
emerges from Allan Chappelow’s SHAW THE 
VILLAGER AND HuMAN BEING. The author was 
fortunate enough to be allowed to take a series 
of magnificent photographs of Shaw just before 
the latter’s death. Since then, he has sought to 
create the impression of Shaw as a neighbour and 
as an employer by interviewing the members of 
his domestic staff and the other inhabitants of 
Ayot St. Lawrence. 

The book is most interesting, and was well 
worth writing. Yet the picture as a whole is in- 
triguing just because it is so confused. Can Shaw 
really have been arrogant and humble, mean and 
generous, rude and courteous ? The most impres- 
sive description is that given by Shaw’s house- 
keeper, Mrs. Alice Laden, who seems greatly to have 
admired her employer while accepting little or 
nothing of the legend, for she frankly says that she 
“‘ didn't know all his plays or other writings,”’ but 
that she “‘ did know Mr. Shaw.”’ She claims to have 
“had a way with him,” and this sounds very likely, 
for Mrs. Laden is a Scot with a will of her own and 
no nonsense about her. This is how she ends her 
report to Mr. Chappelow: “A bit queer and 
cantankerous, and he used to need humouring, 
but oh ! such a nice man he was—so generous and 
kind, and a charming man to the last. There ’ll 
never be another Bernard Shaw.”’ A verdict with 
which I think all must agree. 

Great names come crowding onto my canvas 
this week. Since the row about “‘ Lady Chatterley ”’ 
and a sharp rise in the stock of D. H. Lawrence, 
there is more than a passing interest to be found 
in THE MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FRIEDA LAWRENCE, edited by E. W. Tedlock. 
Born in Germany, Frieda was first married to a 
Nottingham professor. (This marriage, incident- 
ally, seems in some respects to exemplify all that 
Lawrence himself hated and wished to destroy.) 
She has already told the world about her life with 
Lawrence in “‘ Not I But the Wind,” and this book 
is a collection of her memoirs, essays and letters. 

The literary enthusiast will find a rich 
field in the correspondence between Frieda and 
Middleton Murry, which throws light on much 
that has hitherto been the subject of controversy. 
But the general reader will also find that this is a 
most rewarding pasture in which to browse, and 
he will meet an attractive personality in Frieda 
herself. 

The second volume of Leonard Woolf's auto- 
biography, GROWING, covers the years 1904-I9II, 
which he spent as a civil servant in Ceylon. The 
effect of Mr. Woolf's exquisite prose on the (in 
the main, fairly humdrum) scenes and experiences 
here described is quite uncanny. Let me quote 
an example: 


It is difficult to know exactly why I found the jungle 
so fascinating. It is a cruel and a dangerous place, 
and, being a cowardly person, I was always afraid of it. 
Yet I could not keep away from it. I used to love 
going off entirely by myself—without Engelbrect or 
the Game Watchers—and wander about ostensibly to 
shoot something for dinner, but really just to wander. 
I liked the complete solitude and silence and every 
now and again the noises which break the jungle’s 
silence and which, as one learns its ways, tells one of 
the comings and the goings around one. For a few 
moments one had succeeded in getting oneself out of 
the world of one’s fellow men—which I always do with 
a sigh of relief—into a world of great beauty, ugliness, 
and danger. 


Here was a delicate and truly remarkable mind 
in a setting which one might well have thought 
incongruous. Mr. Woolf would surely find it 
natural to prefer the jungle to the world of “ burra 
pegs,” memsahibs and red tape! His readers are, 


at any rate, the gainers, and this second volume is, 
in its way, quite as good as the first. 





I suppose that if one is not a balletomane one 
will never quite appreciate stories of the ballet, 
of ballerinas or balletmasters. Yet I found much 
to interest me in FokINne, the memoirs of a great 
ballet-master translated by Vitale Fokine and 
edited by Anatole Chujoy. Of course the author 
lives over again the great days of the Diaghilev 
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24 
age, wandered to Prague, then Paris. He is 


now in New York. Here is a real Wild West game 
he played there recently. 


CENTRE COUNTER GAMBIT. 


Livinc- 
STONE 


I . ROSSOLIMO, born in Odessa of Greek parent - 


White White Black 
1. P-K4 P-Q4 4. P-QO4 N-KB3 
2.PxP QP 5. N-B3 B-NS5S 
3. N-QB3 Q-QOR4 6. P-KR3 Q-KR4 
To meet 7. Px B? with 7....QxR. A poor 


% idea for, as soon as White moves or protects his rook 
(and he can do so in the course of two good developing 
moves) the threat of Px B becomes a troublesome 
one, necessitating further waste of time on Black’s 
part. 

Though the defence 1. P-K4, P-Q4 is not quite 
so bad as its reputation, it is significant that we have 
to go back fifty years for the standard best move in 
this position, 6... . BxN (followed by 7. QB, 
P-B3; 8 B-Qz, QN-Qz; 9. Castles, P-K3; 
10. B-QB4, etc.; Rubinstein v. Bernstein, San 
Sebastian, 1911). 

7. B-K2 N-B3 8. Castles BxP 

Black almost certainly envisaged this sacrifice 
when playing 6... .Q-KR4. It must be unsound, 
Black having fewer pieces in play than White; but 
Rossolimo over-estimates his advantage .. . 

9.PxB Qx RP 10.N-KNS Q-R5 

Now 11. B-K3 looks best (another piece out !). 
11. ae hy N-K4 13. PxP PxP 
12. B-NSch P-B3 14. N-Q5!? 

Spectacular (14... . Px B; 15. N-B7 mate; and 
14. ... PN is illegal) but Black had only to play 
14....NXN; 15. Q* N, Q-N5ch and he would have 
secured a draw by perpetual check, for 16. Q-N2, 


Q*xQch; 17. KxQ, PB is certainly no good. 

ee Castles 16. B-KB4! RxN 

15. B-R6ch K-Nl 17.BxNch K-RI1 
17....RXB allows mate. 
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18. P-QB4!! 

A lovely move. 
18.... gute 20.QR«xR N-Q4 
19. B-N3 xQ 


He had to meet the threat of mate. 


He still seems to have some material in hand. . . 
21.PxN P-QB4 


Not 21.... Px P; 22. R-Br! Black fights to 
keep the files blocked. 
22. P-N4 P-BS 24.PxPep. BxP 
23. R-Q4 P-K4 25. R-Q7 R-QN1 


White threatened 26. B-N7 mate. 


26. KR-Q1 B-K2 28. P-B8 (Q) ! Resigns 
27.PxP P-B6 e 
For if 28... . BxQ then 29. B-N7ch, Rx B; 


x R mate. % 


. 
30. R-Q8ch, R-Nr; 3 
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ballet, and tells us something of the scandals and 
jealousies which went on behind those scenes, 
some of the greatest scenes ever created in this 
art, for many of which Fokine was himself re- 
sponsible. But on the whole I conclude that this 
is a book which will best suit the expert or the 
informed amateur. 

It had never occurred to me that the Swiss 
would have had to work so hard to preserve their 
neutrality during the Second World War. It was 
certainly in the interests of the Allies that rumours 
of German intentions to invade Switzerland should 
be spread abroad, for the inviolability of her 
frontiers is a great European and international 
legend, so that world public opinion would be 
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much shocked if any such rumours found 
credit. I was therefore much surprised to 
find, in Jon Kimche’s SpyInG FoR PEACE, 
what a tremendous struggle the Swiss 
General Guisan had to maintain hiscountry 
in a posture of defence, and how complete 
and accurate was his intelligence service. 
(lL heartily agree, by the way, with the publisher's 
comment: “‘How Guisan practised armed neutrality 
is a lesson to all who talk to-day of neutralism.’’) 

Mr. Eric Jameson has found what he believes 
to be a quack physician depicted in a cave-drawing 
39,000 years old, and he warns us not to be deluded 
into thinking that quackery died with the adoption 
of the National Health Service. His THE NATURAL 
History OF QUACKERY covers a wide field. But 
the 17th and 18th centuries seem to have been 
particularly rich in quacks of all kinds. I had 
heard of Dr. Graham's “ celestial bed,’’ but I had 
not previously read a description of this extra- 
ordinary construction. Mr. Jameson has not so 
much to say about psychiatry as some of the critics 
of that art might have hoped, but he does say 
that “ there are still plenty of opportunities avail- 
able in Fringe Medicine,”’ and that “ there is still 
plenty of room at the top for the right man.” 
Robert Southey was right in his diagnosis: ‘‘ Man 
is a dupable animal. Quacks in Medicine, Religion, 
and Politics know this and act on that knowledge. 
There is scarcely anyone who may not, like a trout, 
be taken with tickling.”’ 

I have only one novel on my list this week, but 
this single story is good of its kind, with a back- 
ground of Cambridge university life in the 1930's 
and later, and a foreground of the loves of two 
girls, one of whom was Viennese, who had been 
undergraduates together. At times Helen Foley’s 
A HANDFUL 01 TIME seems to flow as quietly as 
the Cam, but .ae undercurrents are strong. 

Raymond Brooke’s THE BRIMMING RIVER is the 
story of a great house—in both senses of the word 
—on the outskirts of Dublin. Those who enjoyed 
the days of Viceregal Lodge will find this book 
most nostalgic. The author writes richly about 
rich people. 

Sailing is a sport in which I have never indulged 
to any great extent—frankly, I doubt if I should 
look well hanging extended out of a boat with my 
head nearly touching the water! However, there 
are many keen sailors about, and this week I have 
two books for them: THE SCIENCE OF SAILING, 
edited by Bill Robinson, and A BertH To BERMUDA, 
also by Bill Robinson, with an introduction by 
Alfred F. Loomis. The former of these books is 
instructional, the latter is the story of the 1960 
Bermuda Race, in which the author took part. 

Flowers have perhaps a wider appeal than 
sailing-ships, and very few readers would fail to 
appreciate THe WoNDERFUL LIFE OF FLOWERS, 
which is in effect a picture-book compiled by Paul 
Jaeger. The text is highly technical, but the 
photographs are truly magnificent. 

It does not surprise me to learn that JANE’s 
FIGHTING Suips has now reached its sixty-fourth 
year of issue. In his foreword, the compiler and 
editor, Mr. Raymond V. B. Blackman, tells us 
“ this has been the most difficult edition since the 
war.”’ I can well believe it, but must add that 
it is also one of the best. 

JANE’S ALL THE WorLp’s AircrarFT, is only a 
“younger sister ’’ by some twelve years. More 
than half the illustrations chosen by the editor, 
Mr. John W. R. Taylor, are new—and that in itself 
is a comment on the rapidity of development 
shown this year. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED. 


SHAW THE VILLAGER AND HuMAN BEING, by 
Allan Chappelow. (Charles Shilton; 42s.) 

THe MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
FRIEDA LAWRENCE, edited by E. W. Tedlock. 
(Heinemann ; 42s.) 

GrowIinc, by Leonard Woolf. (Hogarth Press ; 
255) 

FoKINE, edited by Anatole Chujoy. (Constable ; 
425.) 

SPYING FoR Peace, by Jon Kimche. 
feld and Nicolson; 21s.) 

THe Naturat History or QuaAcKERy, by 
Eric Jameson. (Michael Joseph; 25s.) 

A Hanprvut or Time, by Helen Foley. (Hodder 
and Stoughton ; 16s.) 

THe Brimminc River, by Raymond Brooke. 
(Figgis, Dublin; 21s.) 

THE SCIENCE OF SAILING, edited by Bill Robin- 
son. (Macmillan; 21s.) 

A Bertu To Bermupa, by Bill Robinson. (Van 
Nostrand ; 30s.) 

THe WonperFut Lire or Flowers, by Paul 
Jaeger. (Harrap; 63s.) 

Jane’s Ficutinc Suips, edited by Raymond 
V. B. Blackman. (Sampson Low, Marston; 
£5 55.) 

JANE’S ALL THE WorLD’s Arrcrart, edited by 
John W. R. Taylor. (Sampson Low, Marston; 


£5 58.) 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 130: KING MEETS QUEEN. 
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THE YOUNG KINGS AND QUEENS OF A TERMITE COLONY IN WEST AFRICA SWARMING BEFORE THEY FOUND NEW COLONIES. 


Harvester termites are generally blind and wingless insects which live well under 
cover. However, once a year a colony produces a large number of termites 
with wings and eyes and these are the sexual castes—the kings and queens. 
These make colonising flights always after heavy rain. By some means the 
worker termites are able to determine the state of the atmosphere outside their 
air-conditioned mounds and they restrain the kings and queens from breaking 
out until the right time. Then they break open escape routes in the mound and 


| 


the kings and queens pour out like Milton’s angels who ‘‘ thick swarmed, both 
on the ground and in the air, brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings.’’ When 
a king lands he searches about till he finds a queen and follows her in tandem. 
They both shoulder off their useless wings. The queen leads the way until she 
finds a hole and together the pair go underground, later to mate there and found 
anew colony. In our issue of December 16 Dr. Burton discussed termites and 
their functions and we showed photographs of some of their predators. 


Photograph by Jane Burton. 
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we A MODERN MAIL SHIP’S MAIDEN VOYAGE ; AND 
ARCHITECTURE OLD AND NEW. 


WINNER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION ORGANISED BY THE MINISTRY OF WORKS FOR THE 
DESIGN OF A GOVERNMENT OFFICE BUILDING: MR. W. WHITFIELD. 
Mr. William Whitfield, A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., is seen with his design of a government office building 
and conference centre in Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster Abbey. The decision was announced 
- on December 19 by the Minister of Works, the Rt. Hon. Lord John Hope, M.P. 
BEING RESTORED BY BREWERS: THIS SOUTHAMPTON INN OF 1494, WHICH IS OF - 
CONSIDERABLE INTEREST TO LOCAL HISTORIANS AND “ARCHITECTS. 
The present skeleton-like state of ‘‘ The Duke of Wellington "’ is being reconstructed 
by the Watney Mann group at a cost of £20,000. The brewers are doing this 
with no intention of building an “ olde worlde "’ showpiece to Southampton. 


VERY COMFORTABLE WITHOUT BEING EXTRAVAGANT: THE LUXURIOUS TWO-BERTH CABIN 
AT THE FORWARD END OF THE OBSERVATION DECK OF THE TRANSVAAL CASTLE. 
The de-luxe cabins have all been named after stars; Aquila, Cygnus, Aries and Columba. 
They are comfortable rooms, more like sitting-rooms than a ship's cabin. The colours 
in these cabins are bright and the carpets are a soothing green. 


THE FIRST SHIP’S “STEWARDETTES” AT THEIR STATIONS ON BOARD TRANSVAAL CASTLE IN 
THE UNION-CASTLE MAILSHIP DINING-ROOM DESIGNED ON HOTEL LINES 


SAILING MAJESTICALLY OVER HER NEW DOMAIN: THE UNION-CASTLE LINE’S NEW MAIL SHIP TRANSVAAL CASTLE, SEEN FROM THE AIR DURING TRIALS OFF NORTHERN IRELAND. 


The Transvaal Castle (32,697 gross tonnage) is the largest passenger ship to be built on the | to South Africa from Southam class through- 
Clyde since the Queen Elizabeth. This beautiful ship is due to sail on her maiden voyage out, so that all the 740 rea a pak erm ar Sate Plage dr pend yea rooms. 
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SHOW, 





By R. K. ANDERSON, Chairman National Boat Shows Ltd. 


‘2 Boat Show has become such a part of the 

Christmas holidays that it is difficult to realise 
that it was as recently as January 1955 that the 
first Show was held at Olympia; then, as now, it 
was organised by the Ship and Boat Builders’ 
National Federation and sponsored by the Dailv 
Express. 

Since this first effort the size of the floor 
space has more than doubled and now occupies 
the entire area of both ground and balcony floors 
at Earls Court. The attend- 
ance has kept pace with 
this increased size and was 


a record figure of over 
320,000 during the 1961 
Show. During this same 


period the sport of boating 
in all its varied phases has 
experienced an enormous 
increase in popularity, and 
it must be accepted that this 
is to some very considerable 
extent due to the interest 
created by the Show, cover- 
ing as it does all possible 
types of boats from the very 
smallest pram to really large 
craft of 50 ft. in length 
It is interesting to con- 
sider the changes that have 
taken place during the last 
few years and to my mind 
the most important is the 
“ finish,’’ both of the craft 
exhibited and their equip- == 
ment. It is significant that 
after the first Show there 
were only a few boats which 
remained in one’s memory 
as being really beautiful 
examples of the boat- 
builder’s art; not that the 
others were badly built or 
unseaworthy in any way, 
but that they were more 
fishing-boat than yacht 
finish. After the 1961 Show 
quite the reverse was the 
case, and although there 
were outstandingly beauti- 
ful craft, there were only a 
very few that could be re- 
membered as being poorly 
built or finished. This pro- 
gressive improvement in 
standards is possibly the 
greatest service that the 
Boat Show ha’ done both 
for the industry itself and 
for the boating public. 
ew trends and methods 
have naturally been much in 
evidence, and whilst the 
larger craft, with few excep- 
tions, continue to be built in 
timber in the traditional 
manner, the smaller classes 
have shown many changes, 
and development continues. 
The old standard of clincher 
planking on steamed timbers 
has given way to plywood 
clincher planking without 
timbers and to round bilge- 
moulded boats, and to the 
chine types built mainly of plywood. But it is in the 
field of glass-fibre that the greatest development has 
taken place. This medium lends itself to the mass 
production of a great variety of types, including 
a motor cruiser of more than 50 ft. in length and 
an auxiliary sailing yacht of about 40 ft. Steel 
construction has noticeably increased, with some 
very fine examples of beautifully-built hulls coming 
from Dutch yards. An innovation at this year’s 
Show will be the 34-ft. cruiser built of ‘‘ Seacrete,’’ 
which is a special formula concrete derivative, and 
it will be extremely interesting to follow the results 
of building in this new medium. , 
Basically there has been no major modification 
in hull form other than a gradual and natural 
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evolution, with one exception, although advantage 
has been taken of the wider scope offered by 
new materials and new methods of construction. 
The exception has been the rapid growth of the 
catamaran, which has now developed beyond the 
small day-boat into an exciting and thoroughly 
satisfactory cruising craft. 

New materials have also come to the fore when 
one considers spars, sails and equipment. Whilst 
wooden masts are probably still fitted to the 
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A POWERFUL MODERN CRUISER WITH EVERY FITTING FOR COMFORT: THE BUCCANEER WHICH IS A FAST SEA- 
GOING BOAT WITH FULL EQUIPMENT FOR THE FAMILY HOLIDAY. 





SPEED AND LINE COMBINE TO MAKE A BEAUTIFUL BOAT: THE FAIRY MARINE HUNTSMAN, 
WHICH HAS 6-FT. HEADROOM IN THE CABIN, WILL REACH 36 M.P.H. 


majority of the sailing craft exhibited, those con- 
structed of aluminium alloy have become in- 
creasingly numerous, and during the last two or 
three years their quality and appearance have 
greatly improved. Few sails are now made of 
cotton, and those set in the Show are almost 

xclusively cut from one of the synthetic fabrics. 
The same also applies to running rigging where 
hemp, cotton and manilla have been very largely 
ousted by synthetic fibres. 

Similarly equipment manufacturers have gradu- 
ally but surely adopted the newer materials as they 
have become available, but most noticeable in this 
particular branch of the industry is the manner in 
which the various items have glamorised. Winches, 








bollards, ventilators, lamps and the like are no 
longer utilitarian articles of galvanised steel, brass 
or gunmetal, but things of beauty in the modern 
idiom; nevertheless, they work, and work effi- 
ciently, which is more important. 

It is only natural and right that a large part of 
the Exhibition should be devoted to marine 
engines, as there are few boats in these days, 
except the smaller racing classes, that do not make 
use of power in one of its many forms. Regularly 
displayed are a complete 
range of inboard and out- 
board engines suitable for 
any of the boats in the 
Show, and many more 
besides. Of the more recent 
developments the in- 
board/outboard installation 
would appear to offer 
certain advantages in some 
types of craft and is becom- 
ing increasingly popular, 
and it is certain that 
the jet type of propulsion 


unit, which immediately 
made its mark, will grow 
in popularity and is still 


capable of development. 
The organisers have always 
aimed at creating a friendly 
and informal show. 
Naturally as the shows get 
larger and more elaborate, 
this becomes increasingly 
difficult to achieve. It is to 
this end that features are 
introduced which, although 
they may not be of absorbing 
interest to the hard-bitten 
sailing-type, do provide a 
diversity of attraction for 
other members of the family. 
Regular features under this 
heading are ‘‘ Galley Alley,”’ 
which, as its name indicates, 
caters mainly for the sea- 
cook, and the fashion 
parades of yachting cloth- 
ing, although these were ex- 
pressly designed to capture 
the interest of the lady 
members of the crew, cer- 
tainly seem to be appreci- 
ated by the male audience ! 

Mention, of course, must 
be made of the central 
feature constructed round 
the Pool which has been 
such a popular and essential 
part of the shows at Earls 
Court and which brings such 
a glorious reminder of the 
sea and summer to London 
in January. Last year as 
befitted the first Inter- 
national Show the scene was 
set in a Mediterranean har- 
bour, but for 1962 we are 
returning home and will bring 
a glimpse of Dartmouth 
into the very heart of town 

It would be a brave and 
foolhardy person who would 
attempt to predict the future 
for both the Show and the 
industry, but it would seem that the somewhat un- 
controlled and explosive expansion of the past few 
years will level off, and that whilst development will 
continue and many interesting new projects will 
come into being, the next few years must be devoted, 
in the main, to consolidation and the improvement 
of existing types and equipment. Concurrently 
there must be a general acceptance of certain recog- 
nised standards covering all aspects of boating, 
design, construction, seaworthiness, equipment 
and the like and it may well be that in future shows 
only those craft which comply with certain 
minimum standards will be allocated space. But 
in whatever direction the trends may lead the Boat 
Show will be there as a shop window to the world. 


THIS 28-FT. CRUISER, 
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ON EXHIBITION AT THE CURRENT INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW AT EARLS 


A STOUT AND WELL-FINISHED WEST COUNTRY SEA-GOING CRUISER: THE 18-FT. CABIN MOTOR WINNER OF THE TOM WRIGHT TROPHY FOR HER PERFORMANCE IN THE OFFSHORE POWERBOAT 
LAUNCH WITH TWO BERTHS. HER SPEED IS ABOUT 8 KNOTS. THIS LAUNCH, BUILT ON TRADI- RACE, 1961: A MONACO FORTUNA. SHE IS A FAST AND BEAUTIFUL 36-FT. BOAT WITH GLASS 
TIONAL LINES, IS MADE BY SALCOMBE YACHT AND MARINE CO.,LTD. FIBRE COVERING THE HULL. SHE IS PICTURED IN RACING TRIM. 


THE FOUR-BERTH PIONEER. THIS INEXPENSIVE BOAT A FAST RUNABOUT WITH REMARKABLE HANDLING QUALITIES: AN EXCELLENT HOLIDAY CRAFT: THE 20-FT. AVON CRUISER 
£435), MADE BY BURNHAM (SOMERSET) MOTOR BOATS THE LM SPEED. SHE IS DESIGNED AND BUILT IN DENMARK. THIS WHICH IS FITTED WITH TWIN PERKINS 30-H.P. MOTORS. 
LTD., IS 17 FT. SHE CAN BE TOWED BEHIND A CAR AND LIGHTWEIGHT GLASS-FIBRE BOAT IS POWERED BY A 1962 PERKINS SHE HAS BEEN DESIGNED WITH CONSIDERATION FOR 

USED AS A CARAVAN EN ROUTE FOR THE SEA. 18-H.P. OUTBOARD. HANDLING AND SPEED BY POWER MARINE (CRAWLEY) LTD 


A BOAT WITH EMPHASIS ON UTILITY: THE NEW OWENS STAFFORD. THIS 19-FT. CRUISER A VERY PLEASANT FAMILY HOLIDAY SCENE. A TOURING HOLIDAY WITHOUT THE CONGESTION 
HAS AN ALUMINIUM SKIFF STYLE FLYING BRIDGE WINDSHIELD AND A WHITE VINYL SUN TOP. OF MODERN ROADWAYS. THIS CORONET IS DRIVEN BY POWERFUL TWIN JOHNSON SEA-HORSE 
SHE IS ONE OF THE BRUNSWICK INTERNATIONAL OWENS CRUISER FLEET. 40-H.P. OUTBOARD MOTORS, 1988 MODEL. 


In the last hundred years there has been a speeding up of nearly all forms of and the Brisbane are both fast boats suited to water ski-ing in particular, 
motor transport. As with the sports car, so the sports boat has been designed | whereas the larger boats, such as the Monaco Fortuna, the Pioneer, the Avon 
for speed with an eye for esthetic design. With the speed on water there has and the Stafford, which are designed more especially for cruising, would be 
derived a desire for water ski-ing, which until quite recently has been confined | uneconomical for occasional ski runs. On the other hand, for sea cruising, 
to the hotter regions of the Mediterranean and the Americas. The Meteor Mark II even in rough waters, the 18-ft. cabin motor launch [Continued above, centre. 
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LS JCOURT: A SELECTION OF MOTOR BOATS FOR FAST CRUISING AND PLEASURE. 


RSS 
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AN ELEGANT 14-FT.-6-IN. GLASS-FIBRE RUNABOUT: THE METEOR MARK II. SHE IS POWERED AN EXCITING LIGHTWEIGHT SPEEDBOAT: THE HOPPER III, WHICH WEIGHS 110 LB. THIS BOAT, 
BY A 4CYLINDER 1703-(.C. UNIT WHICH DEVELOPS SPEEDS OF BETWEEN 34 AND 36 M.P.H. WHICH CAN BE EASILY CARRIED ON THE ROOF OF A CAR, IS EXCELLENT FOR LAKES AND INSHORE 
SHE HAS FOUR TIME AND DISTANCE WORLD RECORDS WATERS. SHE WILL TOW ONE ADULT WATER SKI-ING 


Continued.| made by Salcombe 
Yacht and Marine Co., Ltd., 
is extremely suitable. 
Several thousands of fam- 
ilies take their holidays in 
small cruisers, living almost 
entirely offshore. Depending 
on the speed of the boat con- 
siderably long journeys can 
be made. Some of the boats 
are obviously more suitable 
than others for the sea. 
Most of the boats illus- 
trated are designed for the 
calmer coastal waters and 
estuaries where so many 
clubs have been started 
since the war. Now that 
there is so little pleasure 
left in driving a car on a 
Bank Holiday, for those 
who enjoy speed, wind 
and water there is little 
more exciting than a fast 
boat and a coast or country 
to explore. One can be 
divorced of the worries and 
strain of modern life. 
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Right.) 

ON THE TEST LAKE IN NEW 
BRUNSWICK, CANADA: THE 
CHESTNUT VACATION. SHE 
SHOWS THE CLEAN LINES 
ACHIEVED WITH MOULDED 
MAHOGANY PLYWOOD HULLS 
THIS 17-FT.4-IN. BOAT, WHICH 
HAS SLEEPING ACCOMMODATION 
FOR TWO, HAS A TOP SPEED 

OF 38 M.P.H 


LLL AAA AMAA LLL AAA ARE NM 


WINNER OF THE DAILY EXPRESS OFFSHORE RACE: CHRISTINA, BUILT FOR MR. T. SOPWITH 


USEFUL FOR SKI-ING: BACK-TO-BACK SEATS. THE OWENS 13-FT. BRISBANE IS AN OUTSTANDING 
THIS BOAT, MADE BY BRUCE CAMPBELL LTD., HAS A 325-H.P. CRUSADER CADILLAC ENGINE. 


BOAT FOR SKI-ING AS SHE WILL TAKE BIG OR SMALL MOTORS WITH EQUAL EASE. SHE IS 18 FT. 
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‘ BIG-SHIP 5 Half a century’s experience in the big-ship field has been 


built into the new Magnetic Compass Pilot which is backed 
by worldwide Sperry service and offered at a price which 
represents a sound investment. 


Automatic Steering The unit comprises an Admiralty-approved magnetic compass, 
a detector unit which fits over the bezel, and an amplifier 
: unit. A power unit consisting of a fractional-horsepower 
for working boats electric motor with gearbox and clutch operates through the 
vessel’s normal steering gear. A remote controller on a 
‘**wandering”’ lead—available at a small extra cost—puts 
and yachts hand/electric power steering into the helmsman’s hands. 
; ) , To minimise fatigue and boredom at the helm; to save fuel, 
| | \ and reduce wear of the steering gear; as well as to keep the full 





complement available when there is most need . . . install 
automatic steering by SPERRY. 








SPERRY magnetic compass pilot 
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sPERRY SPERRY Gyroscope Co. Ltd. Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. Phone: ISLeworth 1241. Telex: 23800. Cables: Sperigyco, London 
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SMALL YACHTS AND 
RACING DINGHIES AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOAT SHOW, EARLS 
COURT. 


OR the last few years the emphasis 
has been on racing rather than 
cruising. The ever-increasing produc- 
tion of faster and cheaper dinghies and 
the popularity of building from kits 
has led to the formation of numerous 
dinghy racing clubs. For those who 
prefer to race in larger boats, such as 
the Yachting World Keelboat, there are 
many coastal yacht clubs around the 
country, but mainly centred near the 
Isle of Wight, the Clyde and, recently, 
North Wales. The owners of these 
larger boats have been having satisfy- 
ing international success for some 
years, whereas the convincing victory 
of John Fisk’s Hellcat over her Ameri- 
can rival, in the Long Island Sound race 
in September indicates that the British 
small-boat sailor, when given the oppor- 
ees Pe EEC se tunity, is by no means outclassed against : 
EXTREMELY POPULAR: THE NATIONAL SHEARWATER IIICATAMARAN  °Fign opposition. The initiative shown ONE OF THE MOST STABLE BOATS: THE SEAFLY, WHICH WAS 
ITS POPULARITY WAS INCREASED BY THE VICTORY OF THE 1g-FT,  >Y British designers and manufacturers DEVELOPED IN THE WEST COUNTRY AND IS NOW SEEN EVEN ON 
ENDEAVOUR AT THE “ FASTEST BOAT” TRIALS AT COWES IN 1955 is greatly helping the sport. THE COAST OF SCOTLAND. LENGTH OVERALL, 14 FT. 9 INS. 
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ORIGINALLY DESIGNED FOR THE RO ING 
ASSOCIATION: THE 14-FT. BOSUN WHOSE HULL IS MADE 
FROM A RESIN SUBSTANCE BY BRITISH RESIN PRODUCTS. 


RUNNING : THE 
17-FT.-6-IN. OSPREY, DESIGNED BY IAN PROCTOR. SHE 
IS A FAST, VERSATILE AND INEXPENSIVE BOAT. 


pe ns 


| 


# 


SAN i 


AN INFLATABLE CATA- 
MARAN: THE KAT-O- 
BEL MAJOR. THIS 
AMAZING BOAT CAN 
BE CARRIED ON THE 
ROOF OF A CAR AND 
ERECTED IN TWENTY 
MINUTES. IT IS MADE 
IN FOUR COMPART- 
MENTS AND WILL RE- 
MAIN AFLOAT EVEN 
IF HALF BECAME DE- 
FLATED. LENGTH 
OVERALL, 15 FT. 1 IN. 
MAST, 20 FT. 


—————————————— 


(Left.) 
A FAST GLASS-FIBRE 
VERSION: THE 30-FT. 
YACHTING WORLD 
KEELBOAT MADE BY 
BRISTOL AEROPLANE 
PLASTICS LIMITED. 
THE PROTOTYPE 
BRISTOL I WON MANY 
PRIZES IN ITS FIRST 
SEASON OF COMPETI- 
TION, INCLUDING THE 
COWES “ROUND THE 
ISLAND ” CLASSIC. 


(Right.) 

THE FAST KESTREL, 
DESIGNED BY IAN 
PROCTOR AND MADE 
IN GLASS FIBRE BY 
J. L. GMACH AND CO. 
SHE WILL CARRY FIVE 
PEOPLE AT HIGH 
SPEEDS. LENGTH 
OVERALL, 15 FT. 7} INS. 
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SOME OF THE MOST POPULAR BRITISH YACHTS AND DINGHIES FOR RACING 


Some 300 years ago the Dutch with their fast “jaghten”’ sailing craft gave 
Charles II the idea that it would be amusing to have one for his own pleasure 
onthe Thames. As is often the case, others followed the initiative of a monarch. 
The changing economics of England and America has given rise to the use of 
much smaller craft. In 1926 the Prince of Wales (now the Duke of Windsor) 
gave a trophy for 14-ft. boats, which have since been recognised as an inter- 
national class. The kits for home building have done much to increase the 


number of sailing enthusiasts. This year’s boat show at Earls Court on 
January 3, the eighth sponsored by the Daily Express, will probably see more 
crafts and more crowds than ever before. The first show brought 120,000, 
whereas last year approximately 323,000 people went to see the latest trends. 
The boats illustrated above are a cross section of racing boats, from the smallest 
dinghies, such as the Cadet, to the bigger yachts like the Dragon, made famous 
by Prince Philip’s Bluebottle. On the sails of these craft the emblems or letters 


Drawn by our Special 





WHICH MAY BE 


denoting their class have been drawn, whereas the identification numbers have 
been omitted so that no particular boat is represented. This year will see less wood 
than ever. The trend is to aluminium masts, nylon rope and plastic hulls. 
Around the shores of Britain, on estuaries and lakes an amazing number of 
clubs have started. Often the clubs and districts start a new design of boat, 
such as the Redwing which is found in the West Country. The 14-ft. dinghy has 
been extremely popular, as this size can be used almost anywhere. The prices 


Artist, G. H. Davis, S.M.A. 
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SEEN AT THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW AT EARLS COURT. 


for boats of this size are very attractive and they are often fast and extremely 
exciting to sail. The heavier boats such as the 5.5, the Dragon and the Flying 
Fifteen are for the more experienced sailors with some years of practice. The sport 
of sailing, in any size of boat, is exercise and with one’s wits constantly alert, the 
sun on the cheeks and wind in one’s hair, there can be few more invigorating 
pastimes. For the ardent sailor and enthusiast the International Boat Show at 
Earls Court gives everyone a chance to see this range of sailing boats and yachts. 
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YACHTS AT THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
BOAT SHOW 
EARLS COURT. 


HE Earls Court Boat Show will be 
showing better-looking and more 
functional cruising yachts than in 
previous years. Although speed, looks 
and strength are the chief considera- 
tions, each well-built and designed 
boat has an individual purpose that 
makes it superior in some way. This 
selection of yachts illustrates the 
diversity of design for boats that are 
to fulfil similar functions. As the 
British boatbuilder has been establish- 
ing a good international reputation for 
these craft, it is probable that there ; 
will be a more lucrative export in nee E Qk 5 i We eR bp: 
1962 than ever before. ® _ : . By 
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(Right.) 

DESIGNED AS A FAMILY BOAT ON FISHING- 

BOAT LINES: THE 26-FT. MILLER-FIFER CRUIS- 

ING YACHT. IT IS A SOLID BOAT POWERED 
BY A KELVIN DIESEL ENGINE. 


| 
| 
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A FOUR-BERTH SLOOP: THE PILOT, DESIGNED BY R.W. 
SMYTH AND POWERED BY A WATERMOTA-FORD ENGINE, 
IS BUILT BY FALMOUTH BOAT CONSTRUCTION LTD. 


UNDER NORMAL CRUISING SAIL: THE 6-TON T.M. DUTCH- 
BUILT STENVIS SUPPLIED BY GERRARDS MARINE LTD. 
A COMFORTABLE AND WELL-FINISHED CRUISER. 


a rename nna ‘atin, 
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(Above.) 

AN 18-FT.-6-IN. BER- 
MUDAN SLOOP FOR 
COASTAL AND ESTU- 
ARY CRUISING: THE 
SEAGULL SLOOP, 
WHICH IS MADE BY 
BELL WOODWORKING 
LTD. AND DESIGNED 

BY IAN PROCTOR. 


(Left.) 

A FAST AND WELL- 
DESIGNED ILLINGS- 
WORTH PRIMROSE 
50/50: THE COMMA- 
DOR, WHICH HAS 
EXTREMELY GOOD 
GENERAL ACCOMMO- 
DATION. SHE IS MADE 
BY BLANKS BOAT- 

YARD LTD. 


(Right.) 

WITH A CUTTER RIG, 
DOUBLE SKIN MARINE 
PLY AND FITTED WITH 
FOUR BERTHS, GAL- 
LEY, AND PUMP 
TOILET: THE 2§-FT.- 
6-IN. ESCAPADE, 
WHICH IS DESIGNED 
BY ROBERT TUCKER. 
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MOTOR CRUISERS AT THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW, EARLS COURT. 
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THE GRACEFUL 48-FT. LAUNCH: GAY HUNTER, WHICH IS POWERED BY TWO 100-H.P. DAF 
LEYLAND DIESELS. THIS WILSON-AKERBOOM CRUISER IS AN EXCELLENT FAMILY BOAT. ON 
THE STERN THERE IS A DINGHY FOR GENERAL USE 
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A SIX-BERTH 42-FT UISER: THE KEMROCK ISLE CLASS. SHE IS FULLY EQUIPPED FOR SIX 
PEOPLE, INCLUDING A SALOON, AND IS BUILT WITH TWIN DIESEL ENGINES. SHE IS A 
POWERFUL AND COMFORTABLE BOAT FOR HOLIDAYS AT SEA. 


yt 
MEAL ANA EO 


HERD 26-FT. 4-BERTH CRUISER, WHICH IS EXHIBITED 
BY HILL CLAYTON AND CO. LTD. THIS RELATIVELY INEXPENSIVE LUXURY CRAFT, 
WHEN POWERED BY TWIN PETROL ENGINES, REACHES 38 M.P.H. 


A LUXURFOUSLY-FITTED 46-FT. BOAT WITH ACCOMMODATION FOR THE WEEK-END: THE FAST DAY 
CRUISER, BY VOSPER LTD. THE LARGE WELL-DECK AFT PROVIDES AMPLE ROOM FOR SUN-BATHING 
AND THERE IS A HINGE-DOWN TRANSOM DOOR WIDE ENOUGH FOR A DINGHY. 
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—— . F THE MORGAN GILES FLEET: THE 36-FT. PHILANTE III WHICH BELONGED TO 
FA FOX LTD. AND BUILT BY POCHIN (MANCHESTER) LTD.: THIS 40-FT. CRUISER ONE O 
peers pode nen dotnar hen WITH A TOP SPEED OF OVER 35 M.P.H. THE HULL, BUILT UNDER MR. T. SOPWITH. SHE IS AN EXCEPTIONAL SEA-GOING BOAT, REACHING SPEEDS OF OVER 
LLOYD’S SUPERVISION, IS OF HARD CHINE CONSTRUCTION. 20 M.P.H. THE HULL IS WOOD WITH A ¥% IN. GLASS FIBRE COAT. 


ise i ity of water sports, it is inevitable that the power | own a motor-boat meant to spend the day endeavouring to purge the smell 
best. Pach cy eg ete eeaiade The design of motor-boats, both large of fish from a converted trawler. To-day the power-boat owner’s every need 
and small, has, together with the development of outboard and inboard marine is catered for, both mechanically and with regard to comfort. Speeds of up 
engines and boatbuilding techniques, progressed in leaps and bounds during to 40 m.p.h. can be reached without discomfort by these luxurious craft, which 
the past few years. To those who prefer the comfort and security of a power- are equally at home cruising complacently along our popular inland water- 
ful motor cruiser to the discomfort and uncertainties of sail, the boats illus- ways. There are many and varied holidays to be enjoyed in these exhilarating 
trated on this page will be especially interesting. Gone are the days when to boats, in salt and fresh water alike. 
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1300 ton Ocean-going Yacht-l8 knots 


THORNYCROF[ Designers & Builders of FINE YACHTS 


JOHN - THORNYCROET & CO., LIMITED, SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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14 BOSUN 


Glass fibre sailing 
dinghy designed 
by lan Proctor. 


water these days-| shall 
end up being filleted 
by a drop-keel !" 
Me AND 


12 ALPHA 


Mk. 11 
Glass fibre 
sailing dinghy 
also designed by 
lan Proctor 


tip, 


#2 Go and insure with...’ 


Whether you have an ocean racer, motor 
cruiser or a dinghy, we have the policy to 
suit you and your craft. Our rates are 
competitive and our claims service is noted 
for fair treatment. All owners and new- 
comers to the sport will be cordially 
welcome on Stand No: A7. 


The NAVIGATORS 


the people for insurance 


THE NAVIGATORS AND GENERAL INSURANCE CO., LTD. : 
Woodruffe House, Coopers Row, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. Telephone: ROYal 085! 


Or phone our branch offices ot: COLCHESTER 4239 - NORWICH 45448 - SOUTHAMPTON 24638 
LAUNCESTON, PIPERS POOL 207 - MANCHESTER, CENTRAL 906) - BIRMINGHAM, ; 
MIDLAND 8956 - GLASGOW, CENTRAL 2023 ; 
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STAND C9/10 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL BOAT SHOW, EARLS COURT. 
BOSSOMS BOATYARD LTD., 
MEDLEY, OXFORD. Telephone :— 47780 


IN ASSOCIATION WITH 


S. BOURNE & Co. ceastics) LTD., 


BRITANNIA WORKS, NETHERFIELD, NOTTINGHAM. 
Telephone :— 248281 
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P.0-ORIENT’S MOST 


EXGITING GRUISE YEAR! 






More cruises, new ports of call, wider 





choice of ships and routes 





1962 is going to be P & O- Orient 
Lines’ biggest - ever cruising year. 
They’re all set to give you just what 
you want from a cruise in a way 
you'll never forget! 


27 CRUISES 

No fewer than 27 P & O- Orient cruises 
are planned for 1962 (more than ever 
before!). And their cruising calendar 





stretches from April to the end of 
September. 1962 cruises come short, 
long and rogue sized —7, 11, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 22 and 23 days. If you're 
thinking of a cruising holiday you're 
almost certain to find what you're 
looking for here! 


P:O-ORIENT LINES 


Sunshine Cruising 


THE ONE HOLIDAY THAT HAS EVERYTHING 


NEW PORTS OF CALL 

The 1962 cruise map has an exciting 
look to it. There are four new ports of 
call never before visited by P & O- 
Orient cruise passengers: Patras 
(Greece), Palamos (Spain), Melilla 
(Morocco) and Heraklion (Crete). 
And, of course, there are the sun- 
drenched old favourites — Lisbon, 
Venice, Madeira, Cannesand 22 more! 


8 CRUISING SHIPS 

During 1962, 8 ships of P & O—Orient 
Lines’ mighty fleet will be working 
the cruise routes—Orsova, Orcades, 
Iberia, Strathmore, Stratheden, Chu- 
san, Himalaya and this year Canberra! 
Yes, P & O — Orient’s newest and 


largest liner is making four sunshine 





Get your copies of the P & O-Orient Cruise Booklet and 
the Itinerary Folder from your travel agent or by writing to 
P & O-Orient Lines., (Dept. L.N.1), 26 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. 





cruises during the summer. Here’s a 
splendid chance to spend a week ora 
fortnight on one of the world’s really 


great liners. It’s even possible to 
ae | ji \ , 
RRS] 4 Ys i 
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-and 


spend 
enjoy a whole Friday-to-Monday in 
New York. And there are other cruise 
offers just as exciting. Find out all 
about them today! 


14 days on Canberra 


NEW CRUISE BOOK 
If you’ve never been cruising before 
or even if you’re an old hand and 
want to recapture the thrill—you 
must have the magnificent new 1962 
cruise book. It’s packed with infor- 
mation, glamorous full-colour photo- 
graphs and useful tips—and it doesn’t 
cost you a penny! Get a copy from 
your travel agent, or write to the 


address below. 
Sunshine | | 
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Boat Show 


This year 
BROOKE MARINE 


are presenting 
their 
39! 
“OCEAN PILOT” 
Twin Screw 
Deep Water 
SRUISER 
hased on 


their 


well tried 


Pilot Gutters 


and 


” vectis” 38’ Pilot cutter —1 knots on trials 


Ocean Pirare 


BR 
OOKE MARINE LTD 


Established 1874 
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7 hon owe e/egrams Broo craft, Lowestoft 








